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HEARD IN THE GATES 


HE following letter from Thomas Curtis Clark should have been 

published in the October issue but was temporarily overlooked. 

It seems as if we have something approaching a double jinx on 
this particular slip. Mr. Clark writes: 


“You need not feel at all worried about that slip in your Who’s 
Who. I showed it to Dr. Garrison and we both laughed over it; for we 
agreed that it makes us about even; for many of our poetry contributors 
send their poems to him, thinking that as literary editor he takes care 
of poems for the Century. He and I have for many years been editors 
and we know how easily such a slip can happen. We have all enjoyed 
the Lindsay number. Dr. Morrison could hardly be pulled away from 
the copy I gave him; he read it for more than an hour. This special 
issue is a great achievement. It puts Lindsay, the Disciple, before us 


all anew.” 

Our belated, but nonetheless sincere, apologies to both of the 
gentlemen concerned. Of course we knew that Dr. Garrison was really 
literary editor of the Christian Century but what’s the use trying to 
explain a break like that anyway? 


T. K. Smith has been minister of the Tabernacle Church of Christ, 
Columbus, Indiana, for more than a decade. He has his A. B. degree 
from Cincinnati Bible Seminary and his D. D. from Butler University. 
He is now lecturer in the department of Christian Ministries in the 
School of Religion. He has been president of the North American 
Christian Convention and has held numerous positions of honor and 
responsibility in the religious field. 


It seems peculiarly fitting that the last editorial reference of 
Dr. Edwin R. Errett to his friend William G. Irwin should appear in 
this memorial issue of SHANE. Dr. Errett passed away only a few 
days after he had written his tribute to the life of his long-time friend 
and associate. 


P. H. Welshimer has been the minister of the First Christian 
Church at Canton, Ohio, for considerably more than a quarter of a 
century. This church has the distinction of being the largest congrega- 
tion of its communion in the world. For a good many years the First 
Church of Canton was known as the church with the largest Sunday 
School in existence. Dr. Welshimer received his A. B. degree from 
Hiram College and his D. D. from Butler University. He is the author 
of a number of volumes and has been a constant contributor to the 
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Christian Standard for many years. He was an intimate friend of 
both Russell and Edwin Errett. 

James G. Van Buren has received his A. B. degree from Butler 
University and is now working toward his B. D. He has twice won 
the highest prize in the Irwin essay contest. The second prize essay 
is published for the first time in this issue of SHANE. The Irwin con- 
test which has been in operation for some ten years provides prizes. 
amounting to $200 annually to students of the School of Religion 
who submit the best essays upon an approved subject. 














LINNIE IRWIN SWEENEY 
By 
T. K. Smitru 


RS. LINNIE IRWIN SWEENEY, age eighty-four, died 
M February 2, 1944, at her home in Columbus, Indiana, where 
she had lived, except for a few years, since her birth, Feb- 

ruary 25, 1859. 

The life of Linnie Irwin Sweeney was a wonderfully beautiful and 
useful one. Filled with a great faith in God and possessing rare per- 
sonal charm and inherent strength of character, she moved among 
others so purposefully and helpfully that hers was a life of constant, 
effective ministry. 

Mrs. Sweeney was richly endowed by birth. Her father, Joseph I. 
Irwin, thru sound judgment, high courage, perseverance, directness of 
purpose and unquestioned integrity, became one of the most success- 
ful business men in the state. His business sagacity was equaled how- 
ever by his devotion to Christ, and he and his wife, Harriet Clementine 
Glanton Irwin, were stalwarts of the faith, consecrating their lives in 
a full trusteeship for service. In such a home it was quite natural for 
Mrs. Sweeney to inherit and develop those elements of character which 
molded her life and guided all of her activities. 

There are two ways that women of great ability have chosen to 
give constructive expression to the native talents with which God so 
richly blessed them. One leads away from founding a home, a denial 
that can find compensation only thru achievement that results from the 
consecration of life to a great ideal. The other is less dramatic and 
success less intoxicating, because she does not stand alone in the hour 
of victory but thru choice shares with others, her husband, brother, 
children; often standing completely in the background, nonetheless 
joyously as she sees the influence of her life bearing the fruits of success 
in those whom she loves. Mrs. Sweeney chose the latter course. 


On March 10, 1875, she married a brilliant young minister, Zach- 
ary Taylor Sweeney, who but a short while before had become the min- 
ister of the Christian Church in Columbus. Mr. Sweeney became not 
only one of the outstanding preachers and leaders in the Christian 
Church but was rceognized as one of the really great preachers in 
American church history. His success was due in no small measure 
to the companionship and active assistance of Mrs. Sweeney. She was 
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an ideal pastor’s wife. In the day of her marriage the Restoration 
Movement was at its peak and she loved it, believing in it so thoroly 
that it became the passion of her life to promote it. She seldom missed 
an opportunity to speak about it to others. Her simple eloquence and 
unbounded devotion made her presentation of the cause so winsome and 
logical that many folk were led to share her ardent faith. One of the 
first questions that she asked of old friends who had been away from 
Columbus was not only “Do you attend church?” but also “Do you 
attend the Christian Church ?” 

Her love for the church did not diminish with the passing of the 
years. After her husband’s death she remained active in every way as 
long as her health permitted. She gave her friendly support to her 
minister, and his ministry received added strength not only because of 
her interest in him personally but also because of the fact that she at- 
tended all services faithfully, and as she moved among the people of 
the church she lifted them up and drew them closer to the Master. 


Truly she was the mother of the congregation. With her father 
before her she was deeply and genuinely interested in people, in their 
problems, their sorrows, their happiness, their daily life. She was 
familiar with the background and home life of most of the people in 
the church, and knowing their needs she sought unselfishly and sym- 
patheticly to minister to them. She took little thought for her own com- 
tort and pleasure, but spent her days in this ministration. There were 
very few days that would pass without some appeal made to her per- 
sonally, and in every worthwhile case she sought sincerely to grant the 
requests of those who wanted either spiritual guidance or material 
assistance. Because she did enter so completely into the lives of others 
in such a selfless manner, “weeping with those that wept and rejoicing 
with those that rejoiced,” it was quite natural that people were devoted 
to her. 

She found her greatest joy in influencing the young men of the 
church, as she lost her only son at the age of nineteen, when he was 
preparing for the ministry. This was a blow from which she never 
completely recovered, and she said many times that since then she lived 
as much in the future world as in the present. This consciousness of 
the need of salvation inspired her to seek to win young men for Christ’s 
kingdom, and for many years she was the teacher of a large class of 
young men in the Bible School. However, her love for them caused her 
to share their secular interests also, and she never lost an opportunity 
to help them get a start in life in their chosen occupation or trade. She 
never failed to attend the interchurch basketball games, when her health 
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permitted, because she knew her boys were expecting her and also be- 
cause their interests were always her interests. She kept herself in- 
formed regarding their marriages, the births of their children and care- 
fully noted their church attendance. When she took her walks, she 
chose streets where she might have opportunity to meet and encourage 
her spiritual sons in their Christian duties. Until the day of her death 
she held the affection of the hundreds of these young men now scat- 
tered over the United States. 


As she was a successful minister’s wife, she was equally effective 
and influential in her home. Her outside activities and interests were 
never allowed to overshadow her home obligations. She did more 
than rear her children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, she 
taught them to love all things pertaining to the kingdom with a con- 
stantly expanding faith and devotion to all things Christian. She led 
her two daughters, Mrs. Hugh Th. Miller and Miss Elsie Sweeney, 
while they were yet children, to a sincere consecration of life to Christ 
and his church. Her influence in the lives of her two grandchildren, 
Joseph Irwin and Elizabeth Clementine Miller, was equally effective 
and this became one of the crowning joys of her life. 


Mrs. Sweeney was devoted to her brother, William G. Irwin, with 
whom she was closely associated thruout her lifetime. They consulted 
each other constantly about business matters and philanthropies. To- 
gether they made possible the building of the new church home of the 
congregation of the Columbus Church, the School of Religion of But- 
ler University, and the enlargement of the Christian Foundation which 
is destined to play a very important part in the educational life of the 
Christian Church. Because they looked upon their wealth as a divine 
blessing, they were constantly aware of the opportunities and obliga- 
tions of Christian trusteeship. It was upon this basis that their generous 
contributions to numerous causes were made. 

One wonders how it was possible for Mrs. Sweeney to do so much 
and serve so effectively and completely. Her life was well organized. 
One of her outstanding traits was her desire to avoid waste or loss of 
time, of effort, of material, of money. She always planned her duties 
in the household, in the church, in the community, so as to accomplish 
as much as possible, as well as possible and in the shortest time possible. 
She was always in a hurry to get things done and to get to work on 
other things that needed to be accomplished. Any invention, or recipe, 
or radio or newspaper suggestion that made it possible to get better 
results attracted her attention. She begrudged no effort or expense 
for something really important, but had no use for trifles or drifting. 
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Perhaps the real secret of her beautiful life, however, was her 
faith. She had the strongest convictions and never doubted. Nothing 
ever seriously challenged her belief in God’s great love and eternal 
promises. Hers was more than the simple faith of a child. It was 
forged into power thru the fires of suffering. When news was brought 
of the death of her only son her immediate reaction portrayed the quality 
of her faith, for her first thought was of God and her first words were 
a prayer, “Thy will be done.”” After the passing of her brother which 
occurred just a few weeks before her death, she talked much about 
heaven and the glorious opportunities of fellowship with her Lord, her 
loved ones and her friends. 

Death is never beautiful. God fashioned it so. And because of 
this, the human tendency is to consider it a tragic, unnatural ending of 
companionship, but to this dear woman whose life was filled with tender 
compassion, who lived never for herself but for others, who looked unto 
the Lord as the author and finisher of her faith and who served him 
with unmeasured devotion, death was incidental in the victorious pas- 
sage and complement of her life. 
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THE PASSING OF WILLIAM G. IRWIN 
Press Comments 
From the Jndianapolis Star, December 15, 1943: 


ILLIAM GLANTON IRWIN of Columbus, nationally known 
\ \ as a financier, industrialist and philanthropist, died yesterday 
of a heart attack in his office in the Indiana National Bank 

here. He was 77 years old. 


Mr. Irwin, who was president of the Indiana National Bank as 
well as the Irwin-Union Trust Company of Columbus, arrived here 
from Columbus yesterday morning. He was discussing a business 
matter with Ernest Snider, a friend also from Columbus, when he com- 
plained of being short of breath. He lay down on a couch in the office 
and a police emergency squad was called to give first aid. 


Bank officials also called for medical aid and Dr. James McBride 
of the Methodist Hospital staff arrived to find that Mr. Irwin had 
died. Deputy Coroner Walter H. Bridgens investigated and released 
the body to the Flanner & Buchanan mortuary. 


Yesterday afternoon the body was removed to the Flanigan-Reed 
& Hull funeral home in Columbus. 


Funeral arrangements had not been completed last night. 
MeEMorRIAL MEETING TopDAy 


A memorial meeting at which tribute will be paid to Mr. Irwin 
will be held by the Indianapolis Clearing House Association at 10:30 
o'clock this morning in its offices, 915 Merchants Bank building. 

A resolution in tribute to Mr. Irwin will be adopted by the Re- 
publican State Committee at its next meeting, which probably will be 
held next month, Claude S. Billings, secretary, said. 

From a beginning as an employee in Irwin’s Bank in Columbus, 
owned by Joseph I. Irwin, his father, Mr. Irwin carved out a career so 
wide and varied in finance, industry, religion, politics, art and philan- 
thropy that it is rivaled by only a few individuals in the state and nation. 

Mr. Irwin was born in Columbus, November 24, 1866, the son of 
Joseph Irwin and Harriet Clementine Glanton Irwin. He was gradu- 
ated with a bachelor of science degree from Butler University in 1889, 
and was given an honorary doctor of laws degree by his alma mater 
in 1938. 
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He was a member of Sigma Chi fraternity while attending Butler 
and in later years was a member of the board of directors of the Sigma 
Chi commission. 


PIONEERED TRACTION LINES 


Returning to Columbus after graduation, he became cashier of 
Irwin’s Bank in 1889 and president of the institution after his father’s 
death in August, 1910. This bank was merged in 1928 with the Union 
Trust Company and the institution became known as the Irwin-Union 
Trust Company with Mr. Irwin as president. 

He became president of the Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern 
Traction Company while associated with his father. This was the first 
traction line to enter Indianapolis. 

As his business interests grew, he became president of the Union 
Starch and Refining Company with plants at Edinburg and Granite 
City, Ill., and the Union Sales Corporation of Columbus, sales outlet 
for the plants. He also was president of the old Indianapolis Gas 
Company. 

The first interurban car arrived in Indianapolis from Greenwood 
January 1, 1900. The line was extended to Seymour where it connected 
with the Indianapolis & Louisville Traction Company and formed a 
link with Louisville, Ky. 

The Irwin family retained ownership of the line and it was leased 
to the Interstate Public Service Company in 1912 for 999 years. 

Mr. Irwin was an organizer of the Union Tinplate Company at 
Anderson and Monessen, Pa., now a part of the United States Steel 
Corporation. He served on the board of directors of the Union Trust 
Company of Indianapolis, was a vice-president of the Indianapolis Belt 
Railroad and Stockyards Company, and was chairman of the executive 
committee of the American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company. Since 
1928 he had been a director of the American Central Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis. 

He was chairman of the board of Southern Indiana Railways. 


A director of the Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis many 
years, he became its president in 1942. Mr. Irwin also was a director 
of the Union Joint Stock Land Bank, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indiana 
Bell Telephone Company, Kingan & Co., all of Indianapolis ; the United 
Electric Coal Companies of Chicago, and Purity Stores of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. In 1936 he was a director of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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He served as chairman of the board of the Cummins Engine Com- 
pany of Columbus, and, with Clessie L. Cummins, developed and had 
an active part in pioneering the application of Diesel engines to trucks, 
buses and other mobile equipment. 


SERVED DEFENSE COUNCIL 


During the first world war, Mr. Irwin served as Bartholomew 
county chairman of all the Liberty loan drives. The county achieved 
the limelight during the fourth loan drive when it oversubscribed its 
quota by noon of the first day. 


During that period, Mr. Irwin also served as a member of the 
Indiana State Council of Defense. 


As the second world war began, Mr. Irwin advocated all possible 
aid to Great Britain. In May, 1942, he was named a member of the 
victory fund committee of the Seventh Federal Reserve District. 


Mr. Irwin was active in affairs of the Christian Church and, thru 
his efforts, the new Tabernacle Christian Church at Columbus, known 
as one of the most unusual and beautiful churches in the middle west, 
was constructed. He also served as treasurer of the Christian Founda- 
tion since 1922. 


PRESENTED FUND TO BUTLER 


Thru efforts of Mr. Irwin, Eliel Saarinen, a Finnish architect of 
international repute, was brought to Columbus to design the Tabernacle 
Christian Church. 


His innumerable philanthropies were closely associated with edu- 
cation and religion. In 1938, announcement was made that Mr. Irwin 
and his sister, Mrs. Linnie Sweeney had presented $1,800,000 to the 
Christian Foundation. 


He had served as a trustee of Butler since 1908, chairman of the 
school’s executive committee from 1922 to 1936, and president of the 
Butler Foundation since 1922. 

His interest in art was evidenced not only in his work for the 
Tabernacle Christian Church, but also in the murals which he had 
painted on the walls of his Columbus home. Artists also were engaged 
to design and hand paint special greeting cards each Christmas. 

Mr. Irwin also had served as a trustee of the Indianapolis Art 
Association and maintained a great interest in the work of students at 
the John Herron Art Institute. 
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ACTIVE IN PoLitics 


In cooperation with the Ball Brothers Foundation and Frank S. 
Jones, Mr. Irwin was instrumental in obtaining the Joseph B. Oakley 
Lincoln library for Indiana University for which he was publicly com- 
mended. 

Mr. Irwin was active in affairs of the Republican party, both state 
and national. He was a colonel on the staffs of Indiana Governors 
Mount, Durbin and Hanly from 1897 to 1909. From 1938 to 1940 he 
was a member of the Republican National Committee and was a dele- 
gate to all national conventions of the party from 1916 to 1936. He 
also held the office of Republican national committeeman for Indiana 
from 1938 to 1940. He was one of the original boosters of Wendell L. 
Willkie for president. 

Mr. Irwin maintained a summer home about 150 miles north of 
Toronto in Canada. He took a great interest in farming and gardening 
and during his stay in Canada made trips on a few occasions to see the 
Dionne quintuplets where he became friendly with Dr. DaFoe. 


MEMBER OF CLUBS 


Mr. Irwin was a member of the Columbia Club, Indianapolis Ath- 
ietic Club, University Club of Indiana, the Dramatic Club of Indianap- 
olis, University Club of Chicago, Muskoka Lakes Golf and Country 
Club at Port Carling, Ontario, and the Windermere (Ontario) Golf 
and Country Club. He never married. 

The only immediate survivor is the sister, Mrs. Linnie 1]. Sweeney, 
of Columbus. 

Other survivors are two nieces, Mrs. H. T. Miller and Miss Elsie 
Sweeney, both of Columbus; a great-nephew, Lieut. Joseph Irwin Mil- 
ler, now at sea serving in the United States Navy, and a great-niece, 
Miss Clementine Miller, serving in Italy with the Red Cross. 

A great-great-niece, Margaret Irwin Miller, was born last Sunday 
in Coleman Hospital here. Lieut. and Mrs. Miller are the parents. 

* * * 


Heartfelt tribute to William G. Irwin, financier, industrialist and 
philanthropist, who died yesterday, was paid last night by leaders: in 
many fields of activity. 


The tributes were as follows: 
GOVERNOR HENRY F. SCHRICKER—I was shocked to hear of Will 


Irwin’s death. He has contributed immensely to the advancement of 
the state over a long period of years, and has generously shared his 
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fortune with educational and religious institutions. He was probably 
the most outstanding businessman and industrialist of this generation 
and the citizens of our state will long do honor to his memory. 
ARTHUR VW Brown, chairman of the board of the Indiana Na- 
tional Bank—William G. Irwin was an unusual man and his many activ- 
ities included his philanthropies, church, college and many other similar 
institutions. He has been successful in many classes of business over 
a long period of years, in manufacturing and in the development of the 
first traction line into Indianapolis. He was known by most people as 
a banker, as he was the president and a director of the Indiana National 
Bank of Indianapolis; he was a director of the Union Trust Company 
of Indianapolis; he was also the president of the Irwin-Union Trust 
Company of Columbus, Ind. While his health appeared on the surface 
to be perfect, he carried large responsibilities most of his life. I cannot 
recall at this moment anyone who will be more greatly missed than he. 


Hitton U. Brown, president of the board of trustees of Butler 
University—His life is a record of many amazing achievements in busi- 
ness, religion, philanthropy and politics. Coming from good, solid 
American stock, he demonstrated that success would follow industry 
and integrity. Always able to command whatever wealth could buy, 
he sought no advantage that did not grow out of enterprise and self- 
denial. He gave away millions and always satisfied himself that the 
recipients represented a worthy cause. Many interests will miss him, 
but they will continue to profit by his advice and contributions. He 
was a genuine Hoosier product whose influence overflowed the entire 
Union. 

Joun W. ATHERTON, secretary-treasurer of Butler University— 
The sudden death of Mr. Irwin comes as a great shock to me and to 
other members of the Butler University board of directors. For the 
last quarter of a century I have been closely associated with him in the 
affairs of the university as he was chairman of the general endowment 
and building committees in the various financial campaigns. Not only 
as a wise leader, but also as a generous and substantial contributor did 
he help make possible the present Butler. His sound business advice 
and wisdom were at all times sought and proved invaluable in the suc- 
cessful development of the institution he loved. In his passing Butler 
University has lost a stanch and loyal friend and supporter and I have 
sustained a great personal loss. 

C. M. SETSER, executive vice-president of the Irwin Union Trust 
Company, Columbus—I have been associated with Mr. Irwin for 37 
years. Thruout that period I have found him to be the most charitable 
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man that I ever knew. He had a clear head in business. I never saw 
him disturbed; I never saw him angry. He was always poised and sure 
of himself. Mr. Irwin was a great citizen. 

W. E. Parker, vice-president of the Irwin Union Trust Company, 
Columbus—Mr. Irwin's passing was a great shock to me. He has been 
a great help to the community in which he lived. His interest in the 
needs of the churches of the community has been great. In politics his 
judgment and help were a considerable contribution to the Republican 
party. He always took the right stand on problems as they arose. 

CuarLes M. Dawson, lieutenant governor—Mr. Irwin’s death 
came as a great shock to me. His passing means a great loss to the state 
and to the Republican party. He was one of this state’s outstanding 
citizens, and he was a great inspiration to many of us who knew him. 
I can think of no one whose passing would be a greater loss to Indiana. 

Joseru J. DANIELS, Indianapolis attorney and member of the Re- 
publican State Committee—The death of Mr. Irwin is an irreparable 
blow to the business and industry of our community, and to the Repub- 
lican party in the state. Mr. Irwin was a unique man because of the 
many-sidedness of his activities and interests. He is a Hoosier citizen 
who simply cannot be replaced. 

Dr. FREDERICK D. KERSHNER, dean of the School of Religion, 
Butler University—William G. Irwin passed away as he no doubt would 
have desired if his own wishes had been consulted in the matter. He 
was the incarnation of a Christian gentleman and represented the high- 
est traditions of American citizenship. He reflected the noblest char- 
acteristics of modern business—energy, industry, integrity, brevity and 
precision. He had no patience with red tape or unnecessary details. He 
went straight to the heart of every matter and saw the point clearly 
with all of its necessary implications. He brushed aside all subterfuge 
and pretension in order to get a clear view of the vital and essential facts. 

In his religious life he manifested the same characteristics. He 
was sincerely devoted to his faith and to the Christian profession which 
he made early in life. He never once faltered in his convictions and 
held them untarnished to the end. As a practical Christian benefactor 
he was one of the outstanding figures of his time. He never advertised 
his benefactions and only eternity can measure their number or extent. 

Not only did he give liberally and generously, but he strove to do 
so intelligently, bestowing the same careful thought upon such matters 
as he did upon his business investments. He will be missed by many 
who knew him only slightly but for whom he exercised the care and 
genuine solicitude of a Christian philanthropist. His interest in the 
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School of Religion is well known and without his care and benefactions 
our work would have been impossible. He literally founded the insti- 
tution and always gave it the benefit of his best counsel and support. 
The faculty and student body alike are conscious of the keenest sense 
of loss as they contemplate the passing of a devoted and always inspir- 
ing friend. 


VoLneEy M. Brown, president of the Union Trust Company of 
Indianapolis—Word of Mr. William G. Irwin’s death came as a great 
shock. The loss of such a loyal friend so suddenly makes it difficult 
to express my grief. He was a great inspiration to me and was always 
lending a helping hand to any problem. Mr. Irwin was a real friend. 
For many years he was a very active director in the Union Trust Com- 
pany and Indiana National Bank, and always rendered the best advice 
gained by his many years in business. His death is a great loss to his 
many educational, religious, philanthropic and business activities. 


James W. Noet, Indianapolis attorney—Indiana has lost one of 
its very greatest citizens. As his close friend for more than 50 years, 
I found him to be an idealistic person with the finest character and no 
bad habits. All of the elements of a successful life were combined in 
him in an unusual way. He was a conservative, careful banker, but 
he never was a hard or close banker. He devoted himself continuously 
to Butler University. He was a fine influence in the financial and 
educational worlds, and he was devoted to his church. 


Mayor Rospert H. Tynpba.t of Indianapolis—With Mr. Irwin’s 
death, Indiana loses one of its chief pillars of Republicanism and lead- 
ing philanthropists. Inasmuch as I knew him well, I received word 
of his passing with great sorrow. 


Dr. M. O. Ross, president of Butler University—The sudden 
death of William G. Irwin came as a shock to the faculty, student body 
and friends of Butler University. During his life, Mr. Irwin had been 
a very generous supporter and contributor to Butler University. His 
ability as a businessman and financier made his advice and counsel of 
inestimable value. In his death the university has lost a long-time 
friend and supporter. 


WittiAmM H. Book, executive vice-president of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce—For a great many years Mr. Irwin exerted a 
profound influence upon the economic, educational and religious forces 
of our country. He was a man of strong character and deep convic- 
tion, with.an unflagging desire to accomplish good with all his re- 
sources. Such a combination naturally resulted in a tremendous con- 
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tribution to the welfare of mankind. A great many people are grateful 
to his memory. 

Mrs. Grace B. ReyNnotps of Cambridge City, Republican na- 
tional committeewoman from Indiana—Indiana has lost a great citizen. 
Mr. Will Irwin served his party with distinction when a member of 
the Republican National Committee. He was esteemed by all who 
knew him as a man of political integrity. The forthright judgment of 
Mr. Irwin in his decisions gained for him wide influence in his leader- 
ship. 

WituiaM P. FLynn, vice-president, Indiana National Bank, and 
vice-president, Union Trust Company—Mr. Irwin was known the 
country over as a banker of remarkable ability. He was a true Christian 
gentleman and his death is a great loss to our city and state. He will 
be remembered a long time for his kindness and generosity to those 
with whom he came in contact. It was a privilege to have known him 
and to have had him for a friend. 

Dr. HERMAN B. WELLS, president of Indiana University—Mr. 
Irwin was one of the great men produced by Indiana. To know him 
was to realize his greatness and to recognize his deep interest in his 
native state. Indiana University shared in this interest in many ways, 
including his aid in obtaining for the university the valuable Oakleaf 
Lincoln collection. The university mourns his death, for it is a loss 
which this state can ill afford in the troublous times, when his wise 
advice was often sought and generously given. 

James E. Watson, former United States senator—William G. 
Irwin was a businessman of tremendous importance, but, busy as he 
was with his varied business interests, he always, somehow, found time 
to give attention to public questions before the nation. He was a stal- 
wart Republican, but he was interested in politics in the broad sense. 
The country would be better off if more businessmen would follow the 
example of Will Irwin and give attention to sound government prin- 
ciples. He had been my friend for so many, many years that his death 
represents a very personal loss to me. I know his death is likewise a 
personal loss to thousands of others. But his death is a real loss to 
the whole country. I also want to pay tribute to his great interest in 
the church and in educational institutions. He was a real friend of 


both. 
From the Jndianapolis Times, December 15, 1943: 


William G. Irwin, Columbus financier who died here yesterday, 
was often called “‘Indiana’s richest man.” 
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Whether he was, no one knows for sure. But there is no doubt 
that he was one of the two or three richest men in the state—a mil- 
lionaire many times over. 

He started out with what many would call a silver spoon in his 
mouth. His father, Joseph I. Irwin, was a successful banker and 
Will Irwin and his sister, Mrs. Linnie I. Sweeney, inherited a sizeable 
estate. 

But Mr. Irwin did not rest on the fruits of his father’s labor. He 
added to, increased and multiplied until his fortune, the size of which 
no one outside the immediate family can estimate, was one of the larg- 
est in this section of the country. 

Mr. Irwin was a banker who did not make his money out of other 
people’s misfortunes. He made his money by backing people with 
ideas and inventions. 

He always said that he liked to see other people get ahead. And 
he helped plenty of them. There is, for example, his former chauffeur, 
Clessie Cummins. Mr. Irwin allowed Mr. Cummins to manufacture 
hubs for artillery in the garage at the Irwin home during world war I 
and when Mr. Cummins later developed a Diesel engine, Mr. Irwin 
went “all out” backing him. They formed the Cummins Engine Co. 
which today is one of Columbus’ largest industries. 


UNCANNY JUDGE 


Mr. Irwin was an “uncanny” judge of human nature. In making 
investments, he studied carefully the men at the top of the company 
involved. He always said that he would never put money into a com- 
pany unless he knew that the men at the top were honest and capable. 

His friends say he had the “Midas” touch; everything he touched 
turned to gold. They cannot recount a single instance of a business 
investment in which he lost money. 

They say he never gambled; that while a business venture might 
have looked like a gamble to an outsider that Mr. Irwin had made such 
a thoro study of the situation that he knew the investment was bound 
to be good. 


TRIMMED STAFF 


When he bought a corn starch company at Granite City, IIl., now 
the Union Starch and Refining Co. with offices at Columbus, he had 
decided that the company was losing money because the office force 
was three times the size needed. He trimmed down the office force by 
two-thirds and the company started making money. 
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Another time he bought into a company at Evansville that manu- 
factures baby foods and medicines. It wasn’t long after that company 
had come under his influence until the value of the stock had jumped 
from $40 per share to $140. He was a genius at administration. 


Born at Columbus, he made that city his home thruout his life, 
despite his wide financial interests thruout the country. And his in- 
fluence upon the town of Columbus was a stabilizing one. The towns- 
people had no fear of a bank failure during the depression and Mr. 
Irwin continued to lend money during that period to anyone he felt 
deserving. He also was hesitant about calling loans. 


“Bic” BANKER 


He was a “big” banker, not a “sharp’”’ banker. He was lenient in 
granting loan extensions. 


Business and helping people were his hobbies. He delighted in 
doing things for people without them knowing he had anything to do 
with it. Typical is the story of a girl who went thru four years 
of college without her ever knowing that it was Mr. Irwin who paid for 
her education. He had the college make it appear that she had won a 
scholarship. There are many more stories like this. 


And, of course, his public philanthropies were well known. He 
was often called “the legislature’ of Butler University, his alma mater, 
because when there were deficits he could always be counted upon to 
make the necessary appropriations from his own funds. His dona- 
tions to the university totaled over $1,000,000. 


Usep HourGLass 


Mr. Irwin was economical personally. A great user of long- 
distance telephones, he had a small hourglass in his office in which it 
took the sand exactly three minutes to run thru. He would turn up 
the hourglass when he started talking so that he could end his conver- 
sation before the extra charges began. 


He and his sister never divided the bulk of his father’s estate. 
Mr. Irwin never married and he and his sister and her family lived 
continuously in the family home at Columbus. 


Mr. Irwin never drank nor smoked. He loved to tell a story of an 
incident at his summer home in Ontario. He and the family were 
entertaining a member of the British peerage at dinner and tomato 
juice cocktails were served before dinner. 
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TOMATO JUICE 


The British peer, obviously thinking it was some type of a new 
alcoholic concoction, quickly gulped his down. 

“Lord,” he said when he had finished, “give me a drink so I can 
get this taste out of my mouth.” 

Mr. Irwin was a conservative Republican, but, like most bankers, 
had an internationalist viewpoint. He was practically the original 
Willkie man in Indiana in 1940. And he is often credited with having 
much to do with getting the vice-presidential nomination for Calvin 
Coolidge at the G. O. P. national convention in 1920. 

Mr. Irwin liked Mr. Coolidge’s theory, expressed in his handling 
of the Boston police strike while he was governor of Massachusetts, 
that no public servant had a right to strike. And while the politicians 
were concentrating on the presidential nomination at the convention, 
Mr. Irwin was working quietly and successfully to line up strength 
for Mr. Coolidge as the vice-presidential nominee. 


VISITED WHITE HouUSsE 


After Mr. Coolidge was in the White House, Mr. Irwin was a 
frequent visitor. But he never used his personal friendship to win 
private favors. He even turned down the request of a good lawyer 
friend for assistance in getting the federal judgeship now held by 
Robert Baltzell. 

He was deeply religious, and his chief reading, outside of financial 
news, was religious books. He contributed heavily to the Christian 
Church. 

He was always courteous and people with small means found it 
as easy to gain access to him as people of wealth. 


From the /ndianapolis News, editorial page, December 15, 1943: 


William G. Irwin, who died suddenly in Indianapolis Tuesday, was 
one of Indiana’s most useful and influential citizens. He believed 
that the only excuse for great wealth was its application to productive 
channels—to create remunerative employment for great numbers of 
persons and to have them engaged in the manufacture and distribution 
of merchandise for which there would be a widespread and continuous 
need. 

Mr. Irwin’s most notable characteristics probably were reticence 
and modesty. He gave lavishly to various causes, always with the 
stipulation that as little as possible be said about his generosity. He 
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doubtless had more to do with financing Butler University as it is today 
than any other individual or group, yet he disclaimed any credit for 
his gifts. 

He gave a lifetime of effort to the Republican party, refusing 
always to accept any office or other partisan reward. He and his sister, 
Mrs. Z. T. Sweeney, made possible for their home city of Columbus 
one of the most unusual churches in the country, but coupled with his 
pride in this edifice and the spiritual things for which it stood was a 
feeling of the deepest humility. 

A passionate adherence to the American way of life was Mr. Ir- 
win’s business creed. He was ever a builder. After he and his father, 
Joseph I. Irwin, had manufactured tin plate during the boom days of 
Anderson and Elwood, they constructed the first interurban line into 
Indianapolis in 1900. 

Assuming responsibility for the great holdings of his father, when 
the latter died, Mr. Irwin became associated with scores of industrial 
and financial concerns in his own city, in Indianapolis and thruout the 
nation. These he guided conservatively, but with a progressive spirit. 
Trained in the old school, he kept abreast of the new. 

In the fullest and most fruitful meaning of the word, it can be said 
that his career was crowned with achievement. And what he built 
will endure. 


From the /ndianapolis News, December 14, 1943: 


William G. Irwin, age seventy-seven, president of the Indiana Na- 
tional Bank and one of the leading citizens of Indiana, died suddenly 
Tuesday in his office at the bank, 3 Virginia avenue. 

Mr. Irwin, who lived at Columbus, Ind., complained that he was 
short of breath after his arrival at the bank. He went to his office and 
rested for a time on a couch, dying a short time later. 

His death came as a shock to his many friends and acquaintances 
for he was one of the most influential citizens in the state. He was a 
leading banker, industrialist, manufacturer and philanthropist. 

Mr. Irwin was an important figure in many great business, indus- 
trial and financial organizations. He also was president of the Irwin- 
Union Trust Company at Columbus, the Union Starch and Refining 
Company and the Indianapolis Gas Company, and held official posi- 
tions or directorships in many other businesses and organizations. 

Aside from his business life, which he followed with an unflagging 
energy that made his death an even greater shock, Mr. Irwin had taken 
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an active interest in Republican politics, altho never a candidate 
for office. 

He was one of the original boosters of Wendell L. Willkie for 
president and was a member of the Republican National Committee in 
1938, 1939 and 1940. He was a delegate to the Republican national 
conventions in 1916, 1936 and 1940. 


GENEROUS GIVER 


His philanthropies were widespread and religious and educational 
institutions benefited from his gifts. Butler University, in particular, 
his alma mater and of which he was a director, has been a recipient 
of his generosity. 

The magnificent new Tabernacle Christian Church at Columbus, 
one of the religious places of interest of the midwest, also is a result of 
his philanthropy. 

Mr. Irwin had served as a director of Butler since 1908. He 
was chairman of the executive committee from 1922 to 1936 and had 
been treasurer of the Butler Foundation since 1936. 

A native of Columbus, Mr. Irwin had lived there all his life, and 
not only that community, but the entire state, had felt the effect of his 
organizational genius. | 

He was the son of Joseph I. Irwin and Harriet Clementine (Glan- 
ton) Irwin and was born November 24, 1866. His father was head of 
the Irwin Bank. 

Mr. Irwin was graduated from Butler University in 1889 with 
a bachelor of science degree. Many years later, in 1938, the university 
honored his distinguished achievements with an honorary LL.D. degree. 


STARTED IN FATHER’S BANK 


His business career began in his father’s bank, where he served 
successively as cashier and president, assuming the latter position on 
the death of his father August 13, 1910. The Irwin-Union Trust 
Company was formed in 1928 by the merger of the Irwin Bank and 
the Union Trust Company of Columbus, and he became president of 
that institution. 

The first interurban line to enter Indianapolis was built by Mr. 
Irwin and his father and the first interurban car arrived in Indian- 
apolis from Greenwood January I, 1900. 

This line later was extended to Seymour, where it joined the Indi- 
anapolis & Louisville Traction Company and formed a thru line from 
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Indianapolis to Louisville. Ownership of the line rested with the 
Irwin family and was leased to the Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany in 1912 under a 999-year term. 

Mr. Irwin, with Clessie L. Cummins, took an active part in the 
development and financing of the Cummins Engine Company, of Col- 
umbus, manufacturers of Diesel engines. This company made an im- 
portant contribution to the automotive industry and pioneered in the 
successful application of Diesel engines to trucks, buses and other types 
of mobile equipment. Mr. Irwin was chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of this concern. 


LEADER IN MANY FIRMS 


His other business associations were numerous and widespread 
and included a list of important utility, financial and business concerns. 
He had been a director of the Indiana National Bank, one of the 
state’s largest financial institutions, many years. He was a vice-presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Belt Railroad and Stockyards Company, chair- 
man of the board of Southern Indiana Railways, and chairman of the 


executive committee of the American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Com- 


pany, St. Louis. 

He was an organizer of the Union Tin Plate Company, Anderson, 
and Monessen, Pa., now a part of the United States Steel Corporation ; 
a director and member of the executive committee of the Union Trust 
Company at Indianapolis; director of the Union Joint Stock Land Bank, 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indiana Bell Telephone Company and Kingan 
& Co., at Indianapolis ; United Electric Coal Companies, Chicago; Pur- 
ity Stores, San Francisco, and was associated with numerous other 
organizations. 


ACTIVE IN HoME COMMUNITY 


Mr. Irwin always had been active in affairs of his home com- 
munity. In the first world war, he was chairman of all Liberty loan 
drives in Bartholomew county that had one of the most effective organ- 
izations in the state. He served as a member of the Indiana State 
Council of Defense in the same period. 

Columbus has been enriched in its religious life thru his ef- 
forts. The new Tabernacle Christian Church there, one of the most 
beautiful and unusual churches in the middle west, was completed 
largely thru his efforts. 

Mr. Irwin was a trustee of the Indianapolis Art Association and 
his club affiliations were numerous, including the Columbia, Athletic, 
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University and Dramatic Clubs of Indianapolis; University Club in 
Chicago ; Muskoa Lakes Golf and Country, Port Carling, Ontario, and 
Windermere Golf and Country Club, Windermere, Ontario. His home 
was at 608 Fifth street, Columbus. 


Mr. Irwin had never married and the only immediate survivor is 
a sister, Mrs. Linnie I. Sweeney, who lived at the Irwin-Sweeney home 
in Columbus. 


Also surviving are two nieces, Mrs. H. T. Miller and Miss Elsie 
Sweeney, Columbus; a great-nephew, Lieut. Joseph Irwin Miller, who 
is in the navy, and a great-niece, Miss Clementine Miller, who is in 
Italy with the Red Cross. 


From Everett C. Watkins of the Washington Bureau of the 
Indianapolis Star: 


Washington, December 14.—William G. Irwin’s business interests 
were so large and so varied that he easily rated a skyscraper office in 
New York, the center of finance. He was a director in more national 
business organizations than anyone could list without some research. 


But to him it would have been unthinkable for him to live in any 
other city than Columbus, Ind. 


He was well known in business circles of California and of New 
York state as he was known to everybody, rich and poor, in Columbus, 
but his heart interest was always in the comparatively small town in 
which he had lived so many years. 

In Columbus he was known chiefly as the town banker—a country 
banker—but most of those who lived in his town scarcely realized that 
his ramifications in the business world reached into almost every section 
of the country. 


GAVE AID IN DEPRESSION 


In the depth of the depression, a widow, much disturbed by her 
financial situation, walked into the Irwin Bank. He had time for her. 
He listened to her problems sympatheticly, gave her counsel and lent her 
money. He doubted if she would ever be able to pay the loan, but he 
didn’t care too much, but he wouldn't dull her initiative by making the 
loan a donation. He would provide money from his purse for others 
when he thought by so doing he would be giving them a chance to help 
themselves to better position, but he had little interest in tossing dollars 
into the laps of those who sought only charity. 

Mr. Irwin had a particular pride that he recognized the ability and 
qualifications of his chauffeur who showed ambition to do things. The 
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result was the Cummins engine for trucks with low operation cost and 
a revolution in the pumping of crude oil from wells. Clessie L. Cum- 
mins once drove the Irwin car. Mr. Irwin financed Cummins. He 
helped a man who was capable of helping himself. 


INTERESTED IN Foop 


A few years ago Mr. Irwin walked into the Washington office of 
the Jndianapolis Star. A second caller was Miss Jean Green, then food 
editor of the Washington Post, now the wife of Dr. Frank Green at 
Rushville, Ind. He was immediately interested in Miss Green because 
to her surprise, he was a reader of the food page of numerous news- 
papers. 

Then he revealed that he was an owner of 150 food stores in Cali- 
fornia, a fact that perhaps few of his Columbus neighbors knew. Mr. 
Irwin had just returned from his summer home in Canada, where he 
had worked in his garden and with particular pride in the inch-long 
blackberries that he had cultivated after selecting the plants in France. 
And, incidentally, Mr. Irwin, bachelor that he was, told excitedly of 
the visit he had just made to the famous Dionne quintuplets. 

One of the reasons that Mr. Irwin avoided living in New York 
with apartments and hotels was because he enjoyed the flower gardens 
in the back yard of his home, a modest home considering his wealth, 
and also because he liked to walk down the street and be able to speak 
to Sam and Joe. 


SENATOR WILLIS SHOCKED 


Senator Raymond E. Willis was much shocked with the news of 
the death of his friend, William G. Irwin. Said the junior Indiana 
senator: ‘Indiana and the nation experience a real loss in the death 
of William G. Irwin. He was philanthropist, churchman, stalwart 
American. He represented the highest type of ctizenship. He lived 
a clean life, a useful life. To me his death represents the loss of a very 
dear friend.” 

Mr. Irwin was always an active Republican but his friendships 
were by no means determined by party lines. He and Senator Frederick 
Van Nuys, Democrat, were mutual friends, mutual admirers. Mr. Ir- 
win has many times spoken in praise of Senator Van Nuys and the 
senator has never missed a chance to express his respect for the Co- 
lumbus man. 

“T had known Will Irwin for many, many years. I was even his 
admirer,” said Senator Van Nuys. “I had an appreciation of his friend- 
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ship. He was one of the biggest businessmen of the entire middle west. 
He succeeded himself and he helped others to succeed. I know that 
he always had time, busy as he was, to help others solves their prob- 
lems. There is no way to estimate the real loss that Indiana experiences 
in the death of a citizen, a great American like Will G. Irwin.” 


“Ever Goop NEIGHBOR” 


“The death of a man like Will Irwin represents a loss, a real loss, 
to our state and our country,’ commented A. M. Ogle of Terre Haute, 
who chanced to be in Washington. 


“T think everybody in Columbus lost by Will Irwin’s death. He 
was ever the good neighbor,” spoke Representative Earl Wilson. “He 
was a businessman of national importance, yet he stuck to Columbus 
and was known personally to everybody, no matter their social or finan- 
cial status. He had investments that increased employment in Colum- 
bus. Back in the depression days hundreds of banks failed, causing loss 
to citizens, but Will Irwin’s bank was safe and solid and no depositor 
in his bank ever lost a nickel. In his quiet way, he touched many lives 
and did a lot of good. His death is a loss to southern Indiana, indeed to 
the whole state and to the country. His passing represents a personal 
loss to many hundreds of persons. I have felt a pride in representing 
the district in which Will Irwin lived.” 














WILLIAM G. IRWIN 
By 


Epwin R. Errett 
(Editorial in the Christian Standard for December 25, 1943) 


NE OF the most powerful and generous factors in our brother- 

hood life passed with startling suddenness when William G. 

Irwin of Columbus, Ind., succumbed to coronary occlusion at 

his desk in the Indiana National Bank in Indianapolis, the morning of 

Tuesday December 14, in the beginning of his seventy-eighth year. 

Apparently his death was due to overwork, largely owing to the ab- 

sence of many associates and aids in war services. Mr. Irwin was the 

son of Joseph I. Irwin of Columbus who was an exceedingly successful 

banker and businessman and a generous giver to brotherhood causes, 

notably to Butler University. Joseph I. Irwin trained his son into the 

task as his executor and made of him a very efficient businessman 
and banker. 

Joseph I. Irwin had one daughter, Linnie, who married the justly 
famous preacher and orator, Zach. T. Sweeney, so that W. G. Irwin 
and Brother Sweeney were brothers-in-law. Mrs. Sweeney, in very 
frail health, remains bearing in Christian faith and fortitude this sud- 
den and devastating shock with her two daughters, Mrs. Hugh Th. 
Miller and Miss Elsie Sweeney. Upon them and the beloved elder of 
Tabernacle Church, Columbus, Hugh Th. Miller, will fall much of the 
burden of carrying the tremendous business load that Brother Irwin 
bore. The two children of Mr. and Mrs. Miller—Miss Clementine and 
Mr. Irwin Miller—are in the Services. Brother Irwin was interested 
intelligently and critically in a great many enterprises of the brother- 
hood but gave particular attention to the development of his alma mater, 
Butler University. Always his commanding thought was to make the 
service of that school to our unique Restoration cause its dominant 
factor. Failing in that with reference to the university in general he 
* set himself to make the School of Religion a great graduate school ab- 
solutely loyal to our cause. It was under the leadership of Z. T. 
Sweeney that the School of Religion was created to carry on the re- 
ligious work of Butler and when it seemed evident to Mr. Irwin that 
the recent history of Butler in this field did not justify expectation of 
sufficient brotherhood support from Indiana for a strong school Mr. 
Irwin guided his family in heroic giving to provide an adequate school 
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of first rank teachers all soundly loyal to the New Testament faith. In 
making these gifts, Mr. Irwin used the Christian Foundation and 
sought always to strengthen it. He gave into its care millions of dol- 
lars, but gave also many hours and days of personal attention. 


Mr. Irwin was nothing less than a genius in business administra- 
tion and money-making. Interest in widespread activities carried him 
into many parts of the nation and filled his days with conferences. 
But he never lost consciousness of religious duties. He took personal 
interest in the affairs of the Tabernacle Church at Columbus, gave per- 
sonal attention to the details of erection of the remarkable new struc- 
ture there, and likewise with the new building of the School of Religion 
at Butler University. Expanding business interest and power carried 
him progressively from Columbus to Indianapolis, to New York City 
and even to the western coast. But recently he resigned the Indiana 
membership on the Republican National Committee. He spent a great 
sum (with great joy) in backing development of the Cummins Diesel 
motor, of whose manufacturing company he was the principal owner. 
He was on the board of such great firms as Kingan and Co., meat 
packers; Real Silk Hosiery; Indiana Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Co.; Union Starch and Refining Co. 


Mr. Irwin’s gifts to brotherhood enterprises run into many mil- 
lions, the last gift to the Christian Foundation amounting to over 
$2,000,000. Funeral services were held with striking simplicity at 
Columbus in the great church building he helped to erect. 


A tremendous manifestation of regard was a mass of floral tri- 
butes for which the whole front of the church room was necessary. 
Notable in these were not so much the number of costly pieces, but the 
immense number that must have come from humble homes and repre- 
sented the appreciation of rather obscure people. 


Interspersed by appropriate music on the great organ, the program 
consistéd simply of Scripture reading by Dean F. D. Kershner (chiefly 
the great Mosaic Psalm and a portion of 1 Corinthians 15), a word of 
tribute to Mr. Irwin’s spirit of stewardship by Edwin R. Errett and 
a sermon by T. K. Smith. 

The body was then taken to the humble Columbus cemetery, where 
it was buried under a few of the more enduring floral pieces, while 
most of the flowers were distributed to the Columbus and near-by 
government hospitals. 








WILLIAM G. IRWIN: AN APPRECIATION 
By 
FREDERICK D. KERSHNER 


ILLIAM G. IRWIN was probably the most important repre- 
sentative of the business and commercial world thus far pro- 
duced by the Disciples of Christ. “Comparisons are odorous,’ 
as Mrs. Partington observed a good many years ago, and we are not 
disposed to enter into an elaborate argument with anyone who may 
challenge the statement we have just made. The Disciples have fur- 
nished the world with many leaders in the social, political, artistic and 
economic fields. Inasmuch as their membership has been drawn largely 
from the upper middle class group of the American continent, they have 
not included in their fellowship as many wealthy men and women as has 
been true of some of the older communions. Nevertheless, they have 
made important contributions in the economic area, and among these 
certainly no one is more outstanding than the subject of this sketch. 
Every human being is many-sided in the varied aspects of his per- 
sonality. No one is completely understood by anyone else, and this is 
especially true of the more outstanding and forward-looking people. 
There are only certain fields which are revealed, and even these are 
but partially known. There were many features of Mr. Irwin’s per- 
sonality with which the present writer had no more than the slightest 
acquaintance. During an association of over a quarter of a century 
we came to understand and appreciate certain aspects of his many-sided 
individuality, and it is these with which we shall deal in the brief and 
very inadequate analysis which follows. Perhaps it will be simpler if 
we classify our impressions under five heads, to wit: (1) business 
and commercial, (2) political, (3) artistic, (4) religious and (5) 
philanthropic. j 


I 


As already indicated Mr. Irwin was preeminently a businessman 
and one who was gifted with exceptional talents for leadership in the 
industrial and commercial world. He was as much a genius in this 
field as was Pasteur in medicine or Einstein in the realm of physics 
and astronomy. He had an uncanny sense of commercial values and 
rarely made a mistake in his judgments concerning them. We have 
conversed with him for nearly an hour at a time while he was carrying 
on long-distance conversations concerning business transactions in- 
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volving many thousands of dollars without in the least disturbing his 
mental or emotional balance. Of course, it was at his own request that 
we engaged in this type of conversation. He was always sure of him- 
self, made his decisions promptly and unhesitatingly, and rarely had 
occasion to regret the actions taken. As secretary of the Christian 
Foundation, it was our privilege to listen to the detailed report which 
he made annually to the members of this organization. Thruout his 
life he was the treasurer of this benevolent fund, managed its affairs 
without compensation and with the same painstaking and brilliant pene- 
tration which he exercised in the administration of his private fortune. 
We have listened with something approaching awe while he detailed 
in the simplest and clearest language the various types of financial in- 
vestment, and the returns from them, which had accrued during the 
year. We could not explain these processes even if it were legitimate 
and proper to make them public. We always had something of the 
feeling upon these occasions which we experienced when we heard 
Sir William Ramsay, the world-famous chemist, outline his experi- 
ments in the transmutation of elements at the opening of the Rice Insti- 
tute a good many years ago. Genius of this type is rare and defies 
explanation. Many business leaders were caught in the financial crisis 
of 1929, and the years which followed, but this was not the case with 
Mr. Irwin. Long before the panic came he had foreseen it and had 
shaped his course accordingly. During the depression, he understood 
the necessity for maintaining investments in fields of essential need 
rather than in those areas which are more or less dispensible. Hence he 
maintained large holdings in chain groceries and other commercial enter- 
prises which continued to do business in spite of the depression. It 
would be an easy matter to give one illustration after another of Mr. 
Irwin’s extraordinary sagacity as a financier and administrator. In a 
brief sketch like this we can do no more than call attention to the fact 
and to its unusual significance in the life of our generation. 


II 


William G. Irwin was preeminently a businessman, but he was 
also a conscientious and intelligent citizen. He felt it to be the respon- 
sibility of every true American to become acquainted with the political 
field and to take an interest in the affairs of government. By ancestry 
and tradition, as was true of most Disciples born north of the Ohio 
River, he was an enthusiastic and zealous member of the Republican 
party. A prominent educator once said to us that he was convinced 
that Mr. Irwin believed the only chance a Democrat had for salvation 
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was thru the exclusive exercise of the divine grace. Perhaps this was 
putting the matter rather strongly, and yet it was scarcely an overstate- 
ment. Mr. Irwin was so clear and positive about everything which he 
thought and did that he could not understand how anyone could see 
things otherwise. He had many friends high in political office, altho 
he scrupulously refrained from seeking such positions for himself. 
Before the Republican convention of 1920 he became a firm supporter 
of Calvin Coolidge for the presidential nomination. He was in a 
minority but, as events turned out, his choice actually occupied the 
White House before the time for the next election and was chosen to 
succeed himself for another four years after that time. We recall 
distinctly receiving a letter from Mr. Irwin in the spring of 1920, re- 
questing us to place in the hands of the Republican committeeman from 
Towa a copy of Calvin Coolidge’s “Have Faith in Massachusetts,” 
which also had been forwarded to us. We saw the committeeman, with 
whom we happened to have some personal acquaintance. He expressed 
his appreciation of the book and of Mr. Irwin’s interest in Coolidge 
but said the Iowa delegation was already committed to Governor Low- 
den of Illinois and that nothing further could be done about it. Mr. 
Irwin was one of the earlier advocates of Herbert Hoover for the nom- 
ination in 1928 and also in 1932. He had the highest regard for Mr. 
Hoover's philosophy of rugged individualism and likewise for his per- 
sonal integrity. In 1936 he supported Landon, altho with not quite 
as much enthusiasm as he felt for Coolidge or Hoover. He was one 
of the original Willkie men in 1940 and was especially enthusiastic over 
his nomination. He regarded Wendell Willkie, he told us in personal 
conversation, as perhaps the most impressive and outstanding person- 
ality he had ever known. Mr. Irwin, while definitely interested in 
politics, understood politicians and their ways and was never deceived 
by them. Sometimes they tried to take advantage of his devotion to his 
party and his principles, but they never got very far with their efforts. 


III 


It seems strange that a man with the practical bent and wisdom of 
William G. Irwin should likewise have possessed the most pronounced 
esthetic tastes and interests. He loved paintings, sculpture and archi- 
tecture and knew a good deal about all of them. His private gallery at 
Columbus, while not one of the largest, was one of the best collections 
of its kind in America. It was especially rich in representatives of the 
French Barbizon or landscape school of the early nineteenth century. 
Mr. Irwin delighted in the works of Corot, Rousseau, Millet, Daubigny 
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and others in this group. The exquisite French landscapes, the simple 
peasant life depicted by this group of artists, the quiet and reverential 
atmosphere suggested by these immortal masterpieces, made a great 
impression upon him. The exact value of his collection, as is the case 
with all artistic treasures, cannot be estimated, but it must have run 
into many hundreds of thousands of dollars. Mr. Irwin was always 
on the lookout for great paintings which he could add to his list, and as 
a collector was always open to the deceptive assaults of artistic fakers. 
Here again he was not to be taken in by false representations and, so 
far as we know, never made an especially bad investment. Without be- 
ing an artist himself, he understood almost intuitively the significance 
and meaning of esthetic values. He despised sham and shabbiness in 
the artistic realm and had no hesitancy about expressing his opinion of 
such defects when he thought he recognized them. In this respect he 
resembles Andrew Mellon, another great business man who loved art, 
to say nothing of Pierpont Morgan and the men who, along with him, 
made possible our greater American collections. 


IV 


Irom the religious point of view, William G. Irwin was a devout 
churchman who never faltered in his convictions from childhood to the 
close of his life. By inheritance and training he was a Disciple, who 
loved his church and who believed wholeheartedly in its plea and pro- 
gram. It is said that William Howard Taft once remarked that the 
Unitarian doctrine was so reasonable and appealing that he could not 
understand why anybody failed to accept it. Mr. Irwin felt much the 
same way about the plea of the Disciples. He was convinced that it 
was so reasonable and unanswerable that, given correct and enthusiastic 
expression, it would win approval with all right-thinking people. Dur- 
ing his early youth our movement expanded with extraordinary rapidity 
and, like Russell Errett, with whom he agreed entirely on this point, he 
felt that the only thing needed to maintain the high rate of advance was 
to continue the program which, in his judgment, had produced it. 
Hence he experienced peculiar irritation when he believed that ministers 
were neglecting or failing to emphasize our historic plea. He thought 
that we had a special mission to the world and that it is our preeminent 
obligation to emphasize this message. He did not criticize the universal 
characteristics of Christianity but insisted that it was our special re- 
sponsibility to call the attention of the world to the neglected truths 
embodied in our historic program. Without being a theologian or an 
ecclesiastic authority, he understood what he believed and why he be- 
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lieved it. He took an active interest in the work of his church, both 
local and national, and whenever possible attended its conventions and 
public gatherings. He knew many of the leading ministers of America, 
both in and outside his own religious fellowship. He was a regular 
church attendant, an officer in his congregation most of his life, and 
certainly maintained an interest in the missionary, educational and ben- 
evolent activities of his communion which has been rarely surpassed by 
a layman. His religious interests were always paramount considera- 
tions in this thinking and activities. 


V 


It is as a philanthropist that William G. Irwin will be remembered 
longest and with greatest warmth and appreciation. He had been edu- 
cated from childhood in the responsibilities of Christian stewardship, 
and he always looked upon the wealth which he possessed as a sacred 
obligation. He literally observed the scriptural injunction not to let 
his left hand know what his right hand did in the matter of public or 
private charity. His gifts were innumerable and we are quite sure that 
he kept no very accurate record of their amount or commercial value. 
He exercised the same careful judgment in matters of benevolence 
which guided his business investments and rarely was deceived by un- 
worthy applications. Without attempting to catalog even in the most 
casual fashion his outstanding benefactions, it ought to be remembered 
that he and his family literally kept alive his alma mater, Butler Uni- 
versity, during its years of severest trial; that he and his family were 
in large measure responsible for the creation and development of the 
most important trust fund for benevolent purposes established among 
the Disciples of Christ ; that he projected and made possible one of the 
significant seminaries for ministerial training among his people; and 
that his gifts to missions, benevolence and other similar activities 
definitely ran into millions of dollars. He and his family were largely 
responsible for the erection of one of the outstanding artistic triumphs 
in the religious architecture of America, the new Tabernacle Church of 
Christ building in his home city of Columbus. How many millions of 
money went into all these enterprises no one can say. What remains 
certain is that few philanthropists in America or elsewhere have 
possessed a more absolute sense of obligation for the stewardship of 
money and material resources than was true of William G. Irwin. If it 
be true, as we believe it is, that we only retain permanently what we give 
away, then Mr. Irwin closed his life a rich man in the higher sense of 
the term. His example in this respect should, and we believe will, be 
an inspiration to others thruout the years to come. 
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EDWIN REEDER ERRETT 
By 
P. H. WELSHIMER 


DWIN REEDER ERRETT was born at Carnegie, Pennsyl- 
vania, January 7, 1891, and died at Cincinnati, Ohio, January 
29, 1944. He left us when his life was at its zenith. He was 
not privileged to see the afterglow of life’s sunset. His eye was not 
dimmed, his natural force was unabated. Without long suffering, but 
surrounded with all that makes life joyous, he moved out from the land 
of the dying into the realms of eternal life. He had stopped, as was his 
custom, to have a little chat with his mother, when suddenly his eyelids 
were kissed down in the sleep of death, his hands were palsied, and his 
lips were ashes. The silver cord had loosened and the golden bowl had 
broken and the curtain fell on the stage where Edwin Errett had played 
so noble a part. 


He was wellborn, coming from sturdy stock. He was the son of 
William Russell and Jane McCallen Errett. His birthplace was his 
grandfather Errett’s farm, on the outskirts of Carnegie, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. He was graduated from high school in 1907, 
after which he entered Western University, Pennsylvania, now the 
University of Pittsburgh. In the fall of 1908 he entered Bethany 
College, Bethany, West Virginia, to continue his preparation for the 
ministry. He was graduated as valedictorian of his class, with the A. B. 
degree, in June, 1911, and was ordained to the ministry. He pursued 
his studies in Yale University Divinity and Graduate Schools from 
September, 1911 thru June, 1912. 


Being reared in a Christian home he was deeply interested in the 
church. The church at Carnegie was organized under the leadership 
of his grandfather, and in this church his father was a charter member. 
Here and in his home he received his early religious training, which 
gave to him the inspiration to become a minister of the Gospel. 


In the fall of 1912 he was called by the Standard Publishing 
Company to serve as office editor of the Christian Standard, in which 
capacity he served until 1917. The next eight years he was commenta- 
tor and lesson writer of Bible School texts. In 1925 he became editor- 
in-chief of Bible School literature, and served in this capacity until 1929, 
when he became editor-in-chief of Christian Standard, a position which 
he filled with ability until his death. 
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During the fifteen years of his editorship of the Christian Standard 
his editorials appeared in every issue save one. It mattered not where 
he might be, he planned that his editorials and reports reach his secre- 
tary in due time. He frequently burned the midnight oil, following 
conferences, that his editorials might arrive on time. 


He has been honored with degrees by the following institutions: 
D. D. (1929) Butler University, of whose board of trustees he was 
a member ; Litt. D. (1930) Cincinnati Bible Seminary; D. D. (1930) 
Phillips University; Litt. D. (1939) Bethany College; LL. D. (1942) 
Minnesota Bible College; LL. D. (1942) Johnson Bible College. 


He was a member of the continuation committee of the World 
Council of Churches, a trustee of the Christian Foundation, Indian- 
apolis. He was a member of the Commission on Re-study of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. In 1935 he was a delegate to the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, in Denmark, and in 1937 to the Conference in Scot- 
land. A short time before his death he was appointed chairman of the 
Cincinnati Emergency Committee to save the Jewish people of Europe. 


In addition to his arduous tasks he found time to teach in the Cin- 
cinnati Bible Seminary in the field of Old Testament, and after his 
work became so heavy that he was forced to discontinue his regular 
teaching of a day each week in the seminary he served on the board of 
trustees and was a frequent and popular speaker in the seminary chapel. 


He was in constant demand for sermons and addresses at the con- 
ventions, the rallies, the institutes, and Sunday services among the 
churches of the Brotherhood. 


His correspondence was enough to tax the strength of any man. 
From all over the Brotherhood letters constantly came to him, asking 
advice on church problems and seeking information concerning scrip- 
tural teaching. 


It mattered not from what source the letter came, each one re- 
ceived a courteous answer. He possessed the fine art of knowing how 
to disagree without being disagreeable. He knew how to possess his 
soul in patience. Many times, crowded for time, with pressing tasks 
demanding attention, he never seemed to be hurried, nor did he ever 
show displeasure when friends dropped in for consultation. 


His hearty laugh, echoing thru the corridors of the Standard Pub- 
lishing Company’s building, was most contagious. His appearance in 
the various offices was always an inspiration to those who labored with 
him. 
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He was best known as a friend. He was a “friend to man.”” As 
Edward Markham said of Abraham Lincoln so we say of Edwin Errett, 
that his death was like the falling of a giant cedar which “leaves a 
lonesome place against the sky.”’ 


An hour in his presence was most exhilarating ; his humor was re- 
freshing. He had the broad mantle of charity to cast over the foibles 
of his fellow men, and he tempered justice with mercy. His honesty, 
his business ability, and his keen judgment were recognized by all 
groups of people, and they came to him as a friend whom they could 
trust. 


“He walked with kings nor lost the common touch.” He moved 
in the best intellectual circles of Christendom with perfect ease. 


He loved his brethren and had a passion for Christian unity, to 
be brought about by the restoration of all essential elements of the 
church of the New Testament. He was frequently compelled to differ 
with his brethren, but he held no ill will against those with whom he 
differed. 


He stands in the front line as writer, editor, preacher, teacher and 
Christian gentleman. 


He was always the center of any group with which he met. People 
loved him for his true worth, respected him for his ability, and admired 
him for his courage and his honesty. 

He loved his home, surrounded with trees and his garden of roses. 
He found pleasure and relaxation in his garden. He possessed a great 
library and lived among his books. 

Surviving are his wife, Bessie Eldridge Errett, to whom he was 
married June II, 1925; his mother, Mrs. William Errett; a brother, 
William Russell Errett, of Chatham, Pennsylvania; and four sisters, 
Jane and Helen, of Chatham; Marjorie, of New York City; and 
Dorothy, of Cincinnati. 

People came hundreds of miles to Cincinnati to pay their tribute 
of respect on the day his body was laid to rest. 

It is a better world because Edwin Errett lived in it. His influ- 
ence, like a fixed star, will shine on forever. 











THE NEW TESTAMENT CONCEPTION OF WORSHIP 
By 
James G. VAN BurEN 
PREFACE 


There are two items which have not received formal and separate 
treatment in this paper, but which are elements in worship. On exam- 
ining the section, General Elements Involved in Social Worship, it may 
be considered an omission that the object or deity worshiped is not in- 
cluded as a factor involved in such worship. This is, indeed, the case. 
To have given an adequate treatment of the many deities of Greece, 
Rome and the mystery religions would have been too lengthy a task for 
this paper. Besides this, the difference between the concepts of God 
held by the Jews and Christians would have demanded treatment. How- 
ever, the different concepts of the deities worshiped have been discussed, 
in some measure, under the heading The Ideas and Attitudes of the 
Worshipers. 


It may also be noted that preaching has not been separately dis- 
cussed as an act of worship. Tho we do not usually regard preaching 
in this light, still, in a broad sense, it is a method of worship. To have 
satisfactorily considered this subject would have prolonged this work 
unduly and, while it would have been relevant to the discussion, in a 
measure, would have diverted our attention from the main current of 
thought. Besides this, preaching has been indirectly considered under 
the headings of the Didactic and Ethical Emphases in Christian 
Worship. 


CHAPTER I 


THE EtyMoLocic AND IDEOLOGIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
Worp WorsHIP 


The subject of worship may be conveniently divided into two sec- 
tions: social and private worship. It is with social worship that our 
major emphasis will be placed in this paper, altho one section will be 
devoted to private worship. There will be some consideration given, 
too, to the interaction between social and individual worship. After 
some discussion of worship in general as to the etymologic and ideologic 
significance of the term, we shall, therefore, proceed to consider ma- 
terial relevant to the New Testament conception of social worship. 
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There are several different words used in the Greek New Testa- 
ment which are translated by the single English word “worship.” When 
public worship is meant, especially, the word Aarpebw is used;’ when 
devotion and submission to another, whether human or divine, is meant 
mpos-xuvew is used;? and the word used in connection with vain 
worship is c¢Soua* which carries the connotation of veneration.* 
The most important word, that is, the one most consistently used, is 
mpos-cuveo which has the meaning, among orientals, of falling 
upon the knees and touching the ground with the forehead, in other 
words, to make a “salaam.”’ Literally this word means to “kiss the 
hand toward.’ 


In English, worship carries the meaning “to honor or revere as a 
supernatural being or power, or as a holy thing; to regard or approach 
with veneration, to adore with appropriate acts, rites or ceremonies.’”® 


The real meaning of any word, of course, whatever its strict ety- 
mologic signification, is dependent upon the concept which is placed 
into it. Thus the word “adultery’’ meant and means a specific act in 
its strict sense, but Jesus made it mean, by his teaching, not just the 
physical act but a mental operation. It is due to this fact that it is im- 
portant to consider what the primary Christian sense of the word is. 
Thus, we may say that “Love to God as Father, and to all men as 
brethren in virtue of their relation to him—this constitutes essential 
worship; to it all forms are subordinate, and have value only as ex- 
pressive of this idea and all it implies, according to Christ’s idea of 
God’s character.’ This was and is the general ideologic concept in- 
volved in the use of the word “‘worship” by Christians. It is a spiritual 
attitude of adoration toward God, faith towards Christ and love towards 
both God and man which is the real essence of Christian worship in 
the New Testament. It is upon this attitude that public sacraments and 
private devotions depend for their spiritual significance, and which they, 
in turn, inculcate if they are significant. .This attitude and concept 
might be termed the spirit of worship for which all visible and outward 
acts, words, or signs are but the body—giving visible representation to 
the invisible reality. 


Acts 24:14; Phil. 3:3. * John 4:20, 21, 23, 24. 

* Mark 7:7. Acts 17:17. 

*Robert Young, Analytical Concordance to the Bible (New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls Co.) 

* John Henry Thayer, Greek-English-Lexicon of the New Testament (New York 
and London: Harper and Brothers, 1898), p. 548, col. 1. 

° Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1933), p. 320, col. 3. 

*J. Vernon Bartlet, “Christian Worship,” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
ed. James Hastings, Vol. XII (1922). 
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CHAPTER II 


GENERAL ELEMENTS INVOLVED IN SOCIAL WorRSHIP 


As we come to consider the outer habiliments of worship we find 
that all public devotion of whatever nature has in it four factors which 
are of necessity involved in its expression. These are: 


1. The Place of Worship. 


If there is to be any social gathering for the purpose of worship it 
must, of course, have a Jocus. This may be a special edifice, a sacred 
grove, or a private home, but it is obvious that some location must be 
utilized. It would also seem that such a place of worship would be ex- 
pressive of the type of religious life resident in the worshipers and 
might, in turn, help mold the ideas of devotion held by them. 

2. The Time of Worship. 

If any number of people are to assemble for social worship then 
it is necessary that some set time for worship be agreed upon. This 
may be yearly, monthly, weekly, daily, etc., but some time must be set. 
It seems obvious that the frequency and seasons of worship would also 
have a bearing upon the concepts of God and religious devotion enter- 
tained by the worshipers and would express their prevailing ideas. 

3. The Rites and Ceremonies Involved in Worship. 

When a group of people have come together to worship they must 
do something to express their attitude of devotion and aspiration. 
These acts may be very simple and quiescent or they may be greatly 
elaborated and violent. They may be performed by the worshipers in 
person or by a priest or representative in their stead. However, some 
sort of ceremony, rite, or customary procedure would appear to be the 
inevitable concomitant of social worship. 

4. The Ideas and Attitudes of the Worshipers. 

This may appear to be an inner rather than an outer element in 
worship, as, indeed, it is. What is meant by ideas and attitudes, how- 
ever, in this connection, is the publicly expressed concepts which the 
worshipers entertain while worshiping. Of course, no one can say what 
ideas actually go thru the minds of worshipers, but there are always 
various formal or conventionalized ideas as to the inner attitudes which 
various worshipers are to assume as the different ceremonies or pos- 
tures are carried out in public worship. 

Such a survey as we have made of the general elements of social 
worship serves to give us certain categories of worship which enable us 
to compare and contrast varied types of public devotion in a systematic 

and intelligent fashion. Such a categorization and comparative ap- 
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proach is essential because there were many types of worship in New 
Testament times, and some method of comparing Christian worship 
with these variants is imperative if we are to ascertain whether they 
were interrelated and correlative or mutually exclusive, whether they 
were congenial with the spirit of Christianity or antagonistic to it. 


CHAPTER III 
Types or SoctaL WorsHIPp IN New TESTAMENT TIMES 


The early Christian church could not divorce itself from its en- 
vironment, and thus the members, whether Jews or gentiles, lived in the 
constant awareness of other religions and other modes of worship. 
Since most of the early converts were proselytes from Judaism or the 
pagan religions, the members had the memory of forms of worship 
other than those of the Christian church which they had known in 
youth and, in most cases, in maturity. In order to see the New Testa- 
ment conception of worship in the proper perspective we must, there- 
fore, place it in its setting and see that it was not the only type of social 
worship, but one of a number of types. Thus as we compare and con- 
trast it with contemporary and competing forms we shall see how 
converted pagans and Jews could feel at home in it and also why they 
abandoned their former practices in favor of it. 


The best method of magnifying Christianity is not the belittling of 
heathenism. To secure the right perspective Christianity must be 
viewed not only in contrast but also in contact with its environment.® 


1. The Graeco-Roman Polytheistic Worship. 

The early Christians lived in a world dominated by Roman military 
might and Greek culture. They were familiar, even in Jerusalem itself, 
and much more in Athens, Corinth, Alexandria, Rome, Antioch and 
other cities, with the worship of the numerous deities of Greece and 
Rome. The religions of Greece and Rome have separate origins, of 
course, and some observable differences, but by the Christian era the 
Roman religion had been identified to a considerable degree with that 
of the Greeks. Jupiter and Zeus, Hermes and Mercury, for example, 
were said to be the different names given to identic deities. We shall 
now consider the Graeco-Roman polytheistic worship as to its constitu- 
ent elements, noting differences between the Greek and Roman worship 
wherever discernible and contrasting and comparing these with the early 
Christian worship. 


*S. Angus, The Environment of Early Christianity (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1940), p. 3. 
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The place of worship—The places where Greeks and Romans 
worshiped in New Testament times were most conspicuously, of course, 
the many large and beautiful temples which were so characteristic of 
Hellenic culture. The temple was of a rectangular shape and its prin- 
cipal outward feature was the row of columns which entirely encircled 
the building. There was an outer temple court as well as the temple 
proper. The principal feature inside the temple itself was the altar 
on which incense offerings were made and, some say, the burnt offer- 
ings of animals. There were other places of worship besides the 
temples, principally the numerous altars which were in the temple en- 
closures, the market places, shops and gymnasiums. At all these altars, 
social or individual worship of a public nature could be carried on.° 

We shall discuss a few of the temples of the Greek and Roman 
religions of which we have knowledge. South of Salerno in Italy are 
the ruins of Paestum, the site of the ancient city of Poseidonia, a Sy- 
barite colony, where there are the remains of three Greek temples. The 
largest, thought to have been a temple of Poseidon, god of the sea, is 
197 feet long by eighty feet wide, and contains an external colonnade 
of thirty-six columns, each twenty-eight feet high and over six feet in 
diameter at the base. In front of the temple is an altar thirty-three 
feet long. It is thought to have been built about 550 B. C. 

The material of which the temple is constructed is travertine, “a 
kind of limestone which was originally covered with hard white stucco 
upon which polychrome decoration was laid, so that when new the 
temple appeared as a pile of snowy-white marble, relieved with red 
and gold.’’® The other two temples were apparently of similar beauty, 
tho not of the same size. 

The temple to Diana at Ephesus in Asia Minor was in process of 
construction from 356 to 323 B. C., replacing an earlier magnificent 
structure burned by Herostratus. It was 425 feet long, with 127 
columns sixty feet high. Thirty-six of the columns were sculptured. 
Pliny says that the statues would require many volumes to describe. 
“It is full of sculpture, almost all by Praxiteles.’’ Pausanias said, “It 
surpasses every structure raised by human hands.” It contained many 
of the most famous paintings of the ancient world and a statue of the 
goddess Diana, or Artemis, as the Greeks called her. The temple was 
built on the site of a still earlier worship center where the Great Mother 
goddess of Asia was worshiped.” 


*A. W. Mair, “Worship (Greek),” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. 
James Hastings, Vol. XII (1922). 
°F, N. Pryce, “The Greek Temples of Paestum,” Wonders of the Past, ed. by 
Sir John Hammerton (New York: William Wise and Co., 1937) II, 997. 
“FN, Pryce, “The Temple of Diana at Ephesus,” Ibid., II, 911-916. 
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At Athens there was, of course, the beautiful Parthenon which 
stood on the Acropolis, a great rock shelf rising more than 500 feet 
above sea level. It was built in honor of the virgin goddess Athene. 
It was 228 feet long by 101 feet wide, the columns, which tapered 
gracefully, were thirty-four feet high. The pediments at the eastern 
and western ends of the building over the columns contained many 
groups of beautiful symbolic statuary by Phedias, the great Greek 
sculptor. The structure was of pure white Pentellic marble. Between 
the roof and the inside row of columns there was the wondrously sculp- 
tured frieze which ran for 524 feet around the building and was three 
feet, four inches high. On the outside around the whole north and 
south sides between the columns and the roof were triglyphs or triple 
fluted slabs interspaced by sculptured representations of fights between 
Centaurs and Lapiths, which are known as Metopes.”” 

Of course, Athens contained many other beautiful temples, one of 
the most famous being the Theseion, which stood on the west of the 
old Athenian market place. It had thirteen columns on either side and 
six columns at each end which were thirty-three feet high. It was 104 
feet long by forty-five and one-half feet wide.** Many other temples, 
some known and others, of course, completely lost to modern knowledge, 
adorned the city. 

To survey in further detail the temples of the Greek and Roman 
religions would be beyond the scope of this paper. The foregoing 
examples are but a few of many which might be given, but do serve to 
illustrate the elaborate and lovely places of worship which paganism 
possessed. A consideration of them makes clear both the necessity and 
the audacity of the apostle Paul’s statement that, ““The God that made 
the world and all things therein, he being Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands.””* 

The beauty and spaciousness of the Greek and Roman temples 
consecrated solely to the service of particular gods and goddesses con- 
trasts sharply with the primitive Christian practice of meeting for wor- 
ship in private homes, schools, groves, or, in Rome, in the catacombs.*® 
To the early Christians any place where they could gather unmolested 
was a place where they could worship God. The practice of having 
widely diffused altars to different gods in public places made possible 


2 F, H. Marshall, “The Parthenon: Crown of Athens,” Jbid., I, 96-108. 

'° J. L. Myres, “Athens in the Days of Her Glory,” Jbid., I, 381-402. 

* Acts 17:24. 

“The New Testament church owned no building and had not yet developed a 
distinctively Christian form of architecture. It was, in essence, a group of people 
meeting very informally in a borrowed or rented house or school.” Albert W. Palmer, 
Come Let Us Worship (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941), p. 29. 
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for the pagans a degree of worship among the common things of life. 
Religion was thus a sharer in the ordinary course of life’s daily round. 
This was also an emphasis of early Christianity. Christian worship 
consisted of the spiritual worship of God, the singing of psalms, hymns 
and spiritual songs in the heart,’® and the practice of constant prayer," 
not only in special social assemblies, but at all times. ‘‘Whatsoever ye 
do,” says Paul, “do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.”’** 


The time of worship—The Greeks seem to have had no very 
particular set times when worship occurred. Whenever a battle was 
in prospect, or a voyage was to be undertaken, or a solemn compact 
sealed, the gods were worshiped by the sacrifice of an animal or the 
pouring out of libations of wine, or both. When harvests were gathered 
little cakes made of the meal were presented to the god, and at every 
period of especial decision of crisis in life some sacrifice was made. 
Coupled with this was the constant practice of public prayer. 


No business of importance was begun without prayer, indeed, the 
pious man begins no business of any sort without praying. Prayer 
was made on all solemn occasions, at the opening of the ecclesia or the 
law courts, on the new moon, etc., at sunrise and sunset.’® 


The Romans, before their religion was Hellenized, seem to have 
worshiped publicly only at very infrequent intervals. [Each temple, in 
ancient times, was opened once a year for one day on the occasion of 
an annual festival. Later, in the days of the Caesars, the temples were 
opened annually for periods of forty or fifty consecutive days. There 
were special rituals and worship days and seasons for men in different 
occupations.”° 

This emphasis upon worship at certain seasons and only on occa- 
sions of importance contrasts with the New Testament Christians’ 
“steadfastness in the apostles’ teachings, fellowship, the breaking of 
bread, and the prayers.’’** We know that the Christians assembled on 
the first day of the week to break bread**—thus we have a regular 
weekly meeting as contrasted with the seasonal or occasional formal 
periods of worship in the Graeco-Roman religion. However, it is also 
true, that the early followers of Jesus prayed at special periods of stress. 
When Peter was put in prison, “prayer was made earnestly of the 
church unto God for him.’’* So, while the Christians had a regular 


“Eph. 5:19. I Thess. 5:17. ™ Col. 3:17. 

® A.W. Mair, “Prayer (Greek),” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. James 
Hastings, Vol. X (1922). 

” J. S. Reid, “Worship (Roman),” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. James 
Hastings, Vol. XII (1922). 

* Acts 2:42. ™ Acts 20:7. ™ Acts 12:5. 
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time of meeting, thus giving a tone of more intimate fellowship to the 
church, they were not without the advantage of the presentation of peti- 
tions to God at every crisis of life. 

The rites and ceremonies involved in worship.—The characteris- 
tic rituals of Greek worship involved prayer and sacrifice. The normal 
ceremony of worship proceeded in this order, (a) The hands were 
washed, (b) the prayer was made—usually this was of free composi- 
tion, that is, expository. The Greek prayed to his gods with directness, 
usually while standing upright. The prayer was usually petitionary 
and very specific. After the prayer there was, (c) the sacrifice, and 
then, (d) the pouring of libations.” 

The sacrifices were of several characters: (a) bloodless (fruits, 
cakes, etc.), (b) bloody (animal sacrifices after which the meat was 
roasted and eaten), (c) oaths (that is, sacrifices to seal such state- 
ments), (d) “sober” and wine offerings (alcoholic and nonalcoholic 
libations), (e) offerings of animals entirely burned (these offerings 
to the powers of the underworld, the chthonian deities) .”° 

The Roman sacrifices were made by the priests, who were really 
officials of the state, at times of civic crisis, usually. Animals were 
slain and the entrails examined for portents as to the favor or disfavor 
of the gods. There were also other ways of discerning the portents 
of the divine dispositions. If the gods were found to be angry, then 
piacular offerings or offerings of appeasement were made, in an en- 
deavor to pacify the wrath of the offended deities. There were dif- 
ferent schools of different priests who took part in varied rituals for 
their separate gods.” 

Of course, these rites and sacrifices contrast sharply with the 
Christian ritual which seems to have consisted solely of the Lord’s 
Supper and baptism. These were different from the pagan rites in that 
they were not confined to irregular occasions of specific need or to 
seasonal festivals, but were continually practiced, in the case of the 
Lord’s Supper, as a part of weekly worship. The Christian symbolic 
acts were, furthermore, not designed to win the favor of an alienated 
god, but to express thanks to a loving Father, in the case of the com- 
munion service, and to fulfill the commands of a Savior, in the case of 
baptism, in order that a gracious gift of God could be received. The 
pagan rites were methods of securing the temporary favor of change- 


. * A. W. Mair, “Prayer (Greek),” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 
X (1922). 

*L. R. Farnell, “Sacrifice (Greek,” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. 
James Hastings, Vol. XI (1922). 

* J. S. Reid, “Worship (Roman),” /bid., Vol. XII (1922). 
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able deities, the Christian rites were a response to the revelation of 
the gracious desires of an unchanging Father. The pagan prayers 
were for specific physical benefits, usually; the Christian prayers were 
expressions of joyful praise, coupled with petitions for spiritual bene- 
fits, tho occasionally material blessings were requested.” 

The ideas and attitudes of the worshipers.—This has largely been 
dealt with in the previous section where the differences between the 
pagan and Christian concepts of rites of worship and prayer have been 
presented. The difference between the attitude of the pagans toward 
the variable, frequently offended deities, and the Christian concept of 
a dependable heavenly Father is profound. 

A few similarities of importance might be noted, tho. The Greek 
practice of praying to the gods on every important occasion was similar 
to the Christian feeling that God should be ever in the Christian's 
thought, and should control all his conduct. Of course, the Greeks 
did their worshiping to get the gods on their side, the Christians to 
get themselves on God’s side. The Greek method of a rather familiar, 
direct address to the gods was somewhat akin to the filial feeling with 
which Christians approached God. 

The Greek practice of feasting on the occasion of worship and the 
making of it a form of fellowship was akin to the Christian agape or 
“love feast’ which seems at first to have been observed in conjunction 
with the Lord’s Supper. The concept that the sacrifice by which 
adjustment was made with God was also a means of nourishment is 
somewhat analogous to the Christian idea that the sacrifice of Jesus 
on the cross, memorialized in the Lord’s Supper, provides a means of 
spiritual sustenance. Of course, the one idea—the pagan—is material- 
istic, while the Christian thought is spiritual. 

Perhaps a brief notation should be made with reference to the 
worship of the Roman emperors. During the lifetime of Jesus, at 
least, the living emperors were not generally worshiped. It is true that 
while Julius Caesar was still living he was called, “the god and dictator 
and savior of the world.”’ After his death he was made a regular sub- 
ject of worship by a Roman law in 42 B. C. Augustus Caesar was 
worshiped as a god, while still alive, in some parts of the empire, but 
refused to permit his own deification in Rome, itself. After his death, 
however, temples were erected for the purpose of worshiping him. 
Caligula, who began his reign as emperor in 37 A. D., came, after a 
time, to regard himself as a god.** While emperor worship played a 

* Eph. 3:14-21; Phil. 1:9-11; Col. 1:9-14. 


* Shirley Jackson Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1917), pp. 211-217. 
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very important role in the history of Christianity and was a type of 
worship during the formative years of the church, still it was largely 
a political expedient and did not differ materially in rites, ceremonies, 
or content from the regular Graeco-Roman religion. The regular faith 
was a worship of mythic gods who were really only glorified men, 
emperor worship was the glorification of a real man to the stature of 
the mythic gods. 
2. Social Worship in the Mystery Religions. 


The mystery religions were spread thruout the Roman world in 
the early days of Christianity and so some consideration of them is 
relevant to our study. They are called “mystery” religions because 
they were secretive and selective in character. The central facts of 
these religions were guarded from public knowledge and were only 
revealed to properly initiated members. The principal mystery re- 
ligions were the Eleusinian and Orphic cults of Greece, the religion of 
Isis and Osiris of Egyptian origin, the Mithraic cult from Persia and 
the Asiatic cult of the Great Mother of the gods, with which was 
usually associated the cults of Attis. Theocrasia or the synthesizing 
of the gods was not only carried on between the Graeco-Roman re- 
ligions, but among the mystery religions as well, so it is not always 
easy to separate the different cults. 


S. Angus, in his definitive study of the mystery religions, tells 
us that, considered as a whole, a mystery religion is: 


1. A system of religious symbolism. 

2. A religion of redemption. 

3. A gnosis. (That is, it guaranteed its initiates a special 
knowledge of the god.) 

4. A sacramental drama. 

5. Aneschatologic religion. (That is, initiation into the mystery 
and the performance of its rites was the pathway to immortality. ) 

6. A personal religion. (One entered, not by natural birth or 
social standing, but by personal action.) 

7. Accosmic religion. (It made one at home in the universe be- 
cause the gods of the mystery religions were thought to be in control 
of nature. Initiation into them also averted unfavorable astrologic 
influences. )*° 


Since these cults are of such a varied character it is impossible to 
discuss them all separately, so the features they possessed in common 
will be dealt with unless there is some unusual feature of some one of 
them which demands individual treatment. 


*”S. Angus, The Mystery Religions and Christianity (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1928), Chap. IV, pp. 39-75. 
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The place of worship.—The rites of worship were held in various 
places, including the out of doors. In the Eleusinian mysteries a bath 
or lustration in the ocean and a long procession from the ocean to 
Eleusis was a part of the ceremony of initiation. Then there were 
other ceremonies in the hall at Eleusis.*° Many of the mystery cults 
met in underground caverns which they adorned with paintings and 
sculpture. The religion of Isis possessed buildings for worship called 
‘temples,’ tho we have no very adequate notion as to what the temples 
were like. The great temple at Alexandria was, it is thought, the center 
of Isaic reverence and the model for most of the temples to Isis, called 
Serapeums, thruout the empire.” 

The time of worship.—The Orphic rites were celebrated at night,” 
the public rites of the Great Mother cult were seasonal, occurring from 
March 15-27 yearly and were followed by public games from April 
4-10 in honor of the introduction of the cult. The social and public 
worship of Mithra was not carried on with any regularity, but a great 
festival was observed on December 25. There is evidence that in 
Persia a regular order of priests carried on daily services and prayers, 
but evidence of this in European Mithraism is lacking. The cult of 
Isis had two important public festivals yearly, the Blessing of the Vessel 
of Isis on March 5, and the Passion and Resurrection of Osiris cele- 
brated from October 28 to November 1. There were also daily con- 
gregational services in the morning and afternoon.* 

The rites and ceremonies involved in worship.—The majority of 
the rites of the mystery religions have to do with initiation, which was, 
it seems, one of the primary concerns of these cults. These involved 
a vow of secrecy as to the central “mysteries” of the cult, confession, 
in many cases, to the priest, baptism or other lustral purification, the 
offering of animal sacrifices, fasting, penitential pilgrimages, the 
wearing of special robes, and finally, the crowning of the initiate with 
a garland and the exhibition and revelation to him of the great “mys- 
tery” of the cult. These were not strictly worship services, but they 
did give the initiates a sense of worthiness in the eyes of a god and 
were of a social nature. 

The most important features of some of the social worship serv- 
ices of various mystery cults may now be considered. In the March 
services of the Great Mother cult there was, on March 15, the sacrifice 
of a six-year-old bull; on March 22, the bearing in procession of the 


*” L. R. Farnell and H. J. Rose, “Mystery,” Encyclopedia Brittanica, XVI 47, 48. 
* Angus, The Mystery Religions and Christianity, pp. 124-126. 

* 1. R. Farnell and H. J. Rose, /bid., p. 49, col. 1. 

® Angus, The Mystery Religions and Christianity, pp. 121-126. 
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sacred pine, symbolic of the death and immortality of Attis; on March 
24, a day of mourning, fasting and abstinence commemorating the sor- 
row of the Great Mother for Attis, the priests danced in a frenzy and 
lacerated themselves ; on March 25 all mourning was deserted and hap- 
piness reigned in token of the return of the sun and spring; on March 
26 there was a day of rest and quiet; on March 27, was the Lavatia or 
the crowning ceremony, when the silver statue of the goddess, together 
with a sacred meteorite stone were borne in solemn procession to the 
Almo where they were bathed, after which the day was spent in enter- 
tainment and the viewing of dramas which dealt with the history of 
the goddess.** 

The Mithraic cult dedicated the first day of the week to the sun 
to whom prayers were recited three times daily. The services held in 
artificially lighted caves or grottos consisted of contemplation of the 
holy symbols, prayer, for which they knelt at their stone benches, and 
participation in a litany chanted to the accompaniment of instrumental 
music, mostly flutes. Sacrifices were offered, usually of birds. The 
sacred objects contemplated were a carved altarpiece representing the 
slaying of the sacred bull, called the Tauroctony, and a carved plaque 
representing the reconciliation of Mithra and the sun after their strug- 
gle. Bells were sounded, it is thought, before the exposure of the 
Tauroctony to view. The tried “soldiers” of Mithra joined, then, in 
the sacrament of bread and water mixed with wine. This sacrament 
was to strengthen the faith of the Mithraist believers that their religion 
assured them earthly victory, and that Mithra would come again from 
heaven to raise the dead, would then be the advocate of the initiated 
soul, which purified thru his rites, would ascend thru seven planetary 
spheres to paradise.*° 

The cult of Isis and Osiris held an annual festival celebrating the 
passion and resurrection of Osiris which included a passion play in 
which Isis sorrowfully sought the slain Osiris. During this phase the 
priests and initiates joined in loud wailing. Finally, Isis’ grief is turned 
to joy by the finding of Osiris which was celebrated with cries of, “We 
have found him: we rejoice together.” Following this there were 
banquets and public games. 

There were also daily congregational services held by this cult 
including one in the morning and one in the afternoon. The services 
were performed by white-robed priests with tonsured heads. The de- 
tails of the morning service have come down to us. The worshipers 


* “Great Mother of the Gods,’ Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. X, 14th ed. 
* Angus. The Mystery Religions and Christianity, pp. 122, 123. 
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assembled before the door of the Isaeum waiting for the “opening of 
the temple.” At a certain hour a priest withdrew the white curtains 
which concealed the statue of Isis. A sacrifice was then offered after 
which the priest went around the altars reciting the morning litany, 
sprinkling holy water from the sacred temple well, and proclaiming 
that it was the hour of prayer. The service concluded with the chanting 
of the morning hymn by the temple choir to which it is probable the 
congregation responded antiphonally.* 

We may now briefly glance at two features of the mystery cults 
which to some seem to approach Christian rites. These are their bap- 
tisms and their sacramental meals. We have mentioned these in pass- 
ing, but let us look at them in a bit more detail. Tertullian wrote: 


In certain mysteries, e. g. of Isis and Mithra, it is by baptism that 
members are intiated . . . in the Apollinarian and Eleusinian rites they 
are baptized and they imagine that the result of this baptism is regenera- 
tion and the remission of the penalties of their sins.* 


Recent discoveries of archeologists have uncovered ancient sunken tanks 
which give evidence as to the truth of Tertullian’s statement. 


One of the most interesting rites was the taurobolium or bath in 
bull’s blood. This was a part of the ritual of the Great Mother cult 
which had borrowed it, it is thought, from the Mithraists. 


A trench was dug over which was erected a platform of planks 
with perforations and gaps. Upon the platform the sacrificial bull was 
slaughtered, whose blood dripped thru upon the initiate in the 
trench. He exposed his head and all his garments to be saturated with 
the blood; then he turned round and held up his neck that the blood 
might trickle upon his lips, ears, eyes and nostrils, he moistened his 
tongue with the blood, which he drank as a sacramental act. Greeted 
by the spectators he came forth . . . believing that he was purified 
from his sin and ‘born again for eternity.’* 


The sacramental meals were usually meals made of the animal 
who was slaughtered as a religious act by the mystery cult. There were 
also regular meals which the cultists ate together as guests of the deity, 
and also meals in which the deity was regarded as a guest. We have 
already seen that in the Mithraic cult bread and wine were taken to- 
gether by the members. 

The ideas and attitudes of the worshipers—What shall we say to 
all this? That men did find solace and hope in these cults cannot be 
denied. The means by which this hope was attained and its grounds in 


* Thid., pp. 124, 125. ™ Ibid., p. 81. 
* Tbid., pp. 94, 95. 
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objective reality were usually crude in the one case and illusory in the 
other. But these cults had in them people who thru the various ritualis- 
tis acts found a sense of forgiveness of sins, of fellowship with God, of 
mystic brotherhood, and a hope of life everlasting.*° The worship was 
not just a national festival (tho it was, as we have seen, often a 
yearly event), nor was it merely a means for the procurement of certain 
physical benefits, but rather an adoration of a superior power and a 
real personal devotion which resulted in a sense of spiritual blessing. 

In some of these ways the mystery cults approach much nearer 
Christian worship than the official Graeco-Roman state worship. Even 
some of the rites are curiously akin to the Lord’s Supper and Christian 
baptism. The personal element, the hope of eternal life, and the sense 
of brotherhood, are all elements in the Christian’s worship. However, 
the Christian worshiper was not impeded in his worship by animal sac- 
rifices, incantations, belief in magic, and mythologic tales as were the 
devotees of these cults. The Christian could look back to a historic 
Jesus and his real resurrection, while the mystery cults worshiped mythic 
figures of whose real existence in history there was no proof, and had 
to base their hopes for eternal life on such crude grounds as a bath in 
bull’s blood, or the viewing of some few sacred symbols and the learn- 
ing of a few sacred phrases. Further, the Christian, in worship, was 
taught practical, vital truth, while the cultist was passed thru a 
series of mysterious rites merely that he might get a feeling of union 
with his deity. The worship of these cults was usually tied up with 
very primitive cosmologic concepts, such as the personification and 
worship of the sun, while the worship of Christians was free from 
such limitations. 

3. Worship in the Jewish Religion. 

The temple worship.—In the apostolic period, or during most of 
it, at least, the temple worship at Jerusalem was carried on. We notice 
its importance in the life of Jesus in that he was presented at the temple 
when a child by Mary,*° and was found there at the age of twelve ask- 
ing and answering questions of the rabbis.** He twice cleansed the 
temple of the money-changers and animals.** We find him teaching in 
the treasury of the temple,** and on Solomon’s porch in the temple.** 
He spent much time in the days before his death in the temple.** It was 
in the temple that Jesus directed his disciples’ attention to the poor 


* On the tombs of adherents of the mystery cults are still to be seen inscriptions 
such as: “Be of good cheer,” and “Reborn for eternity.” Angus, /bid., p. 64. 

“Luke 2:27 ff. “ Luke 2:46 ff. 

“ John 2:13 ff., Matt. 21:12 ff. “ John 8:20. 

“ John 10:22, 23. “ Matt. 21, 22. 
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widow casting in her two mites,*° and it was as he walked about this 
building that he prophesied its complete destruction.** He also used the 
word “temple” as a figurative reference to his own body.** This temple, 
which played such a large part in the life of our Lord, was also im- 
portant in the life of the early church in Jerusalem, as we shall see later. 

The place of worship.—The temple with which the New Testa- 
ment deals is, of course, the temple built for the Jews by Herod. It 
was begun in 20-19 B. C. and was not absolutely finished until 64 A. D. 
—-six years before its destruction. It was built of white marble covered 
with heavy plates of gold in front and rose high above the many ter- 
raced marble courts which surrounded it. It was compared to a snow- 
covered mountain by Josephus. It consisted of: 


A house divided into a Holy of Holies, and the Holy Place; then 
there was a porch, then an immediate fore-court with an altar of burnt 
offering; a court of Israel, in front of this a court of women, and 
round the whole of the preceding, a court of the gentiles.*° 


The total area covered by the temple is estimated to have been about 
twenty-six acres. The temple proper rose to a hight of 150 feet and 
was ninety feet wide; the walls were over seven feet thick. The roof 
of the temple had gilded spikes on it for the purpose of keeping the birds 
off. There were nine gates into the sanctuary—the section of the 
temple inside the court of the gentiles reserved for Jews. The principal 
gate was called the “Gate of Nicanor” after the Alexandrian Jew who 
donated it. This was seventy-five feet high and sixty feet wide, of 
Corinthian brass, richly adorned so that it glittered like gold. The altar 
of burnt offering stood in the court of Israel, was made of unhewn 
stones, possessed four horns and was forty-eight feet square. Behind 
it, towards the Holy Place, stood the large laver in which the priests 
washed before entering the Holy Place. The Holy Place contained a 
seven-branched golden candlestick, the table of shew bread, and the 
altar of incense. The Holy of Holies contained nothing but a stone on 
which the high priest placed his censer on the Day of Atonement. The 
Holy of Holies was separated from the Holy Place by a partition eigh- 
teen inches thick, before which hung an embroidered curtain or “‘veil.’’*° 

The time of worship.—There were, in the temple, morning and 
evening sacrifices conducted by the priests. There were certain rites 
performed every sabbath day, such as the changing and eating of the 


“Luke 21:2 ff. 
“ Luke 21:5 ff. “John 2:19. 
* W. Shaw Calecott, James Orr, “The Temple of Herod,” The International Stand- 
ard Bible Encyclopaedia, Vol. V (1937). 
Ibid. 
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shewbread, there were monthly sacrifices and services on the occasion 
of the new moon, and there were the annual festivals. These may be 
summarized as follows, (the months were based on the lunar changes, 
but their approximate equivalents on our calendar are given) : 


I Nisan (April) 


New Moon 

The Preparation for the Passover, and the Paschal Sacrifice 
First Day of the Feast of Unleavened Bread 

Waving of the First Ripe Omer 

Close of the Passover 


Il lyar (May) 
New Moon 
“Second” Passover 
33rd Day of Omer 


III Sivan (June) 
New Moon 
Feast of Pentecost—Seven Weeks or Fifty Days After the Be- 
ginning of the Passover 


IV Thamus (July) 
New Moon 
Fast Because of the Capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 


V_ Ab (August) 
New Moon 
Fast Because of the Destruction of Solomon’s Temple 


VI Elul (September ) 
New Moon 


VII Tishri (October) 
New Year’s Feast 
Fast Because of the Murder of Gedaliah 
Day of Atonement; Great Fast 
Feast of Tabernacles 


VIII Marcheshvan or Cheshvan (November) 
New Moon 


IX Kislev (December) 
New Moon 
Feast of Dedication Lasting Eight Days 


X Tebeth (January) 
New Moon 
Fast Because of the Siege of Jerusalem 


XI Shebat (February) 
New Moon 
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XII Adar ( March) 
1 New Moon 
13 Fast of Esther 
14 Purim, or Feast of Haman 
15 Purim Proper™ 
Besides the yearly and stated festivals of worship, the Jew could offer 
voluntary offerings for his sins, or in thanksgiving at any time. 


Rites and ceremonies involved in worship.—Obviously, to enter 
into a detailed discussion or description of these many fasts and feasts 
is impossible in this paper. Similarly, to describe in any adequate way 
the various sacrifices, of the Passover, the burnt, sin, trespass, and 
peace offerings, etc., is not possible. For a full and complete descrip- 
tion of these ceremonies one should examine the very interesting volume 
by Dr. Edersheim which has already been quoted. However, in gen- 
ral, it may be said that the great events of the national history whether 
pleasant or calamitous were reviewed and celebrated yearly with feasts 
or fasts. In these yearly festivals, especially, we see the combination 
of national and religious feeling in the Jewish religion. The animals 
sacrificed were sheep, oxen, goats and, of birds, turtle doves and 
pigeons. In some cases they were killed, dressed, and their entrails 
washed by the one making a sacrifice for his sin, in others they were 
slain and dressed by the priests. In every case the blood was sprinkled 
and poured out by the priest upon the altar. There were also “meat,” 
really meal, offerings of various kinds of grain which were made at 
various times. 

There was a great number of priests, as many as 500 officiating 
at one time on the Day of Atonement. There was a great use made of 
music and song in the services, some of it antiphonal; the temple doors 
were opened and closed each day to the sound of silver trumpets. The 
thing we note most of all is that the actual activities of worship were, 
with a few exceptions, carried on by priests. The worshiper had certain 
things done for him, but did not participate other than passively in 
the service. 

Besides these sacrifices and festivals there were rites of purifica- 
tion from contact with birth and death, from contact with leprosy, and 
from suspicion of adultery. There were also various ceremonies con- 
nected with the taking of a vow. 

Attitudes and ideas of the worshiper.—The attitudes involved in 
Jewish temple worship were those of contrition for sin and the adora- 


* Alfred Edersheim, The Temple, Its Ministry and Services at the Times of 
Jesus Christ (London: The Religious Tract Society, 1873), pp. 175, 176. 
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tion of Jehovah. The sacrifices spoke of the necessity of the forgive- 
ness of sin, and also, in the case of the meal offerings, of thankfulness 
for divine blessings. The magnificent temple, the white-robed priests, 
the smoking sacrifices, the clouds of incense and the music of chanting 
choirs and silvery trumpets must have made a powerful impression up- 
on the devout Jew. The fact, also, that this was the sole official center 
of Jewish worship must have had a fascination for those who parti- 
cipated, especially when they came from distant lands. In all this sacri- 
ficial and ritualistic system, however, there was little to give one a 
spiritual or elevated conception of God and very little to point the way 
to a life beyond this present world. 

The synagog worship.—The synagogs were widely dispersed thru- 
out the Roman world. Some large cities had several, and it is said that 
at Jerusalem there were 460 or 480, tho it may well be that this 
figure is merely symbolic.** The synagogs had arisen during the days 
of the exile, in the intertestamental period, for there is no record 
of them in the Old Testament. However, in the days of Jesus and the 
early church they were very important, particularly as “houses of in- 
struction” in the law, but also as places of worship. 


The place of worship.—The style of the synagog architecture in 
the New Testament period is not known. There have been a few ruins 
of ancient synagogs unearthed, notably at Capernaum and Chorazin, 
but they are in such a ruined state as to preclude accurate reconstruc- 
tion. However, we do know that inside there were two double colon- 
nades which seem to have formed the body of the synagog. The door 
of entrance was almost always on the south side. Edersheim thinks 
there was a special gallery for women, but this is not accepted as true 
by all scholars. The only furniture of which we have certain knowledge 
was a movable ark in which the rolls of the law were kept. In front 
of this ark, facing the congregation, were the “chief seats’ for the 
rulers of the synagog and the learned men. It is also believed there was 
a bemah or platform from which the law was read.** 


The times of worship.—There were regular services on Saturdays 
and feast days, and special services on Mondays and Thursdays, the 
customary market days, which were known as “the days of congrega- 
tion.”°* The feast days were the same as those in the temple and the 
services were held at the same hours as those at the temple. The morn- 


* Alfred Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus, the Messiah (New York: 
Longmans Green and Co., 1896), Vol. I, p. 432. 

* Paul Levertoff, “Synagogue,” The International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia, 
op. cit., Vol V. 

* A. Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus, the Messiah, Vol. I, p. 432. 
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ing sacrifice at the temple was at about nine o'clock and the evening 
sacrifice at about three-thirty o'clock, so these would be the hours of 
the synagog service. As the sun went down on Friday, from the roof 
of the synagog-minister’s house there sounded a double blast of a 
trumpet, thrice repeated, which signified the advent of the sabbath. 
After these trumpet blasts all the sabbatic regulations were in force 
and the trumpet blower put the trumpet down and did not carry it away 
for fear of violating the rule against working on the sabbath. 


The rites and ceremonies involved in worship.—Perhaps, first of 
all, a word should be said about the officers of the synagog, for they 
have a prominent part in the carrying on of the order of worship. 
These officers were: 1. The elders. These men were the committee 
which managed the affairs of the synagog, possessing, among other 
things, the power of excommunication. 2. The ruler or rulers. In 
some synagogs there was one, in others, several. They were probably 
chosen from among the elders and controlled the synagog services, de- 
ciding who was to be called upon to read from the law and the prophets 
and to teach, to look after the discussions, and keep order. 3. The ser- 
vant. He saw to the janitor work of the synagog and scourged those 
who needed punishment. He also appears to have been an elementary 
teacher. 4. The delegate of the congregation. This man was chosen 
by the ruler at each service to read the law, the prophets, and the prayers. 


He had to be a man of good character. 5. The interpreter. This in-- 


dividual translated into the vernacular the passages from the law and 
the prophets which were read in Hebrew. This office was also filled 
by the appointment of the ruler at each service. 6. The almoners. 
Alms for the poor were collected in the synagog. The collection was 
made by at least two people and the distribution by at least three.”° 


The service itself could not proceed unless ten men were present. 
The first item in the service was the recitation of two prayers. One 
of them follows: 


Blessed be Thou, O Lord, King of the world, Who formest the 
light and createst the darkness, Who makest peace, and createst every- 
thing; Who, in mercy, givest light to the earth, and those who dwell 
upon it, and in Thy goodness, day by day, and every day, renewest the 
works of creation. Blessed be the Lord our God for the glory of His 
handiworks, and for the light-giving lights which He has made for His 
praise. Selah. Blessed be the Lord our God, Who has formed the 


lights.”° 


* Paul Levertoff, op. cit. 
* A. Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus, the Messiah, Vol. I, p. 439. 
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Following these prayers there was the recitation of the Shema, so 
called from the word shema which means “hear,” and is the first word 
in the selection quoted, which consists of Deuteronomy 6:4-9; I1 :13- 
21; Numbers 15 :37-41. After this recitation there followed another set 
prayer. When this prayer was done, the one officiating moved in front 
of the ark and there repeated eighteen or nineteen benedictions, on week 
days, and the first three and the last three only, on sabbaths. Between 
the first and last three fixed prayers other prayers suitable to the day 
could be inserted. At the close of each prayer the congregation re- 
sponded with an “amen.” 

After this the minister for the day took out of the ark the day’s 
reading from the law. The Pentateuch was divided into 154 sections, 
one to be read each sabbath, so that within three years the whole Penta- 
teuch would be read. Seven people read from the law successively, 
first a descendant of Aaron, then a Levite, then five ordinary Jews. The 
interpreter translated this verse by verse. Following this the day’s 
section from the prophets was read which the interpreter translated 
after every three verses. 

After the law and the prophets had been read a sermon was 
preached. It was customary to stand up when reading and to sit when 
preaching. Anyone in the congregation might be asked to preach by 
the ruler or might ask of him permission to preach. Preaching was 
looked upon with great favor by the Jews. The preacher could have 
perfect liberty to speak as he chose, subject only to the regulation of the 
ruler of the synagog. Following the sermon the benediction was pro- 
nounced and the people responded with an “amen.” 

The attitudes and ideas of the worshipers.—One is at once im- 
pressed with the fact that here there were no idols, no carvings or pic- 
tures to direct the mind toward anything material or physical. The 
prayers were formal, to be true, but were directed to an unseen, spiritual 
Deity. There was also a pronounced emphasis on instruction thru the 
reading of the law and the prophets and thru the sermon. Further, 
there was always the consciousness of being in the stream of a historic 
tradition. The pagans based their religions on mythic gods and legend- 
ary acts. The Jews based their religion on what they did not for a 
moment doubt was the revelation of God to them in historic acts. The 
Jew did not worship just at times of need, but every sabbath he received 
instruction. He did not seek to gain merely temporary advantages 
thru worship, but adored God as well. He also possessed an ancient 
literature of devotion of unparalleled power. and beauty. The Jewish 
synagog worship inculcated morality, while some pagan worship en- 
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couraged immortality and many pagan gods were themselves conceived 
of as immoral. 

However, the Jewish worship was not something in which all men 
could feel free to take a part. It was a racial heritage, tho some gen- 
tiles did become proselytes. Then, too, there was a great deal of for- 
malism in this worship and the sermons came to be mere casuistic ex- 
positions of some minor verse of Scripture. There was also missing a 
sense of real joy and a hope of immortal life. The absence of singing 
in the synagog service is in marked contrast, even, with the worship 
of Isis. 


CHAPTER IV 
Jesus AND SoctaAL WorsHIP 


1. Jesus’ Practice of Social Worship. 


It was Jesus’ custom to worship in the synagog on the sabbath 
day.*’ Thus, he was very familiar with the synagog service as we have 
outlined it, and frequently taught there.’ He, also, as we have already 
noted in another section of this paper, frequently went to the temple at 
Jerusalem, especially during the great Jewish feast days, and taught 
there often. At the Passover supper, as recorded in the passion nar- 
ratives of the four Gospels, Jesus joined in social worship with his 
apostles, the service closing with the singing of a hymn.” 


2. Jesus’ Concept of Social Worship. 


The most important, and almost the only, teaching of Jesus about 
social worship is found in the fourth chapter of John’s Gospel. There, 
in his conversation with the Samaritan woman, Jesus reveals his ideas 
as to the worship of God. He says, first, that discussion as to the rela- 
tive claims of Jerusalem and Mt. Gerazim as the proper places for wor- 
ship is no longer germane since the formal worship at both places will 
be unimportant very shortly. He maintains, tho, that the Jewish wor- 
ship at Jerusalem has been nearer to the truth than that of the Samari- 
tans. However, the time is now present when the true worshipers are 
to worship the Father in spirit and in truth. That is, God is to be wor- 
shiped as one loving, wise Father—not as anything else. He is to be 
worshiped not in any materialistic, anthropomorphic fashion, but in 
spirit. He is to be worshiped not in any merely formal or feigned 
fashion, but in truth. Such worshipers are not only expressing their 
own attitudes toward God, but are giving form to a desire on the part of 


* Luke 4:16. ™ Mark 1:21; 6:2; Luke 6:6; John 6:59; 18:20. 
® Matt. 26:30; Mark 14:26. 
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God. “For such does the Father seek to be his worshipers.’ Such 
worship, true and spiritual, is indeed the only real worship since it is 
necessitated by the nature of God. A God who is Spirit and who “‘can- 
not lie,”®* cannot be friendly toward any who do not approach him with 
sincerity and spirituality. 

In contrast with this true and valid worship, Jesus denounces wor- 
ship which is not sincere and is lacking in spiritual vision. Applying 
Isaiah’s words to the formal, mechanistic worshipers among the Phari- 
sees and scribes, Jesus says, “This people honoreth me with their lips; 
but their heart is far from me. But in vain do they worship me, teach- 
ing as their doctrines the commandments of men.”** Worship, then, is 
“in vain” when it is not offered sincerely—that is, when it is contra- 
dicted by the Godless life of the worshiper and also when there is the 
teaching as commandments of God things which are merely the opinions 
of men. This seems to be the import of these words and they should 
warn us away from that which is mechanistic and humanistic in the 
worship of God. 

3. Jesus’ Contributions to Social Worship. 

We shall not consider, under this head, every phase of Jesus’ 
speech or aspect of his work which later ages have incorporated into 
rituals and litanies. We are only concerned with those contributions 
of Jesus which were utilized by the primitive church—the church of 
the New Testament. 

The major indebtedness to Jesus of the early church in its social 
worship was for the Lord’s Supper, or the communion service. Jesus 
had instituted this observance in the upper room the night of his be- 
trayal. Three of the Gospels tell the story of the institution of the sup- 
per, as well as the apostle Paul in I Corinthians 11 :23-26. The Gospel 
of John (6:51-58) gives us words of Jesus which many think are anti- 
cipative of the Lord’s Supper. This institution of the supper took place 
at the close of the Paschal meal, as if to symbolize the fact that the 
Paschal sacrifice and meal, so prophetic and so symbolicly anticipatory 
of Jesus’ mission and passion, was now superceded and succeeded by 
an equally solemn observance which would be, at once, one of retro- 
spection, spiritual nourishment, graphic portrayal, and continuous 
prophecy. 

We shall see later that the communion service played a very vital 
part in the social worship of the early church. As we now consider its 
institution at the hands of our Lord, what purposes does he seem to 


“John 4:23c. ™ Titus 1:2. 
“ Matt. 15:8, 9 cf. Isaiah 29:13. 
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have had in mind, and what purposes did those near to him in point of 
time and thought believe he intended by it? 

It is a memorial observance.—‘“‘This do in remembrance of me.’”® 
These words found in Luke’s Gospel and in Paul’s account in I Corin- 
thians are our warrant for thinking of it in this way. Jesus wanted 
his sacrifice for men’s sins to be particularly remembered because he 
realized the importance of this to our eternal welfare. 

It is the sign of the institution of the new covenant.—It was cus- 
tomary for the ancients to seal or attest the binding nature of contracts 
by drawing some of their blood and mingling it together. So Jesus, in 
instituting this new contract between God and man, helps us remember 
the binding nature of our decision to be his disciples by sealing it with 
his blood, of which we partake in symbolic form. ‘This is my blood 
of the covenant which is poured out for many unto remission of sins,’ 
is Matthew’s version. Luke gives it as, “This is the new covenant in 
my blood, even that which is poured out for you.” 

It is a proclamation of one of the essential facts of the gospel.— 
This observance of this service is a means by which we testify to our 
faith in the fact that Christ died for our sins. ‘For as often as ye eat 
this bread and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death . si 
“This is my blood . . . poured out for many unto remission of sins.”°° 

It is a witness to the unity of the church—We all join in partak- 
ing of the bread, the symbol of the body of Jesus of which all Christians 
are members. Thus we think not only of Jesus’ body on the cross but 
of his mystic body, the church, and realize our oneness under his lord- 
ship. “The bread which we break, is it not a communion of the body 
of Christ? Seeing that we, who are many, are one bread, one body: 
for we all partake of the one bread.” 

It is a means by which we give thanks for Christ’s redemptive 
work, and for our share in that work, too.—We “bless” the cup which 
represents the redemptive blood, even as Christ ‘‘gave thanks for the 
cup” which meant his suffering and our salvation. In partaking of it 
we thankfully recognize our association with Jesus in the effort to re- 
deem mankind. “The cup of blessing which we bless, does it not mean 
participation in the blood of Christ ?’’** 

It is, in a sense, a prophetic observance.—We join in this solemn 
ceremony and, as we think of the forgiveness of sins which it brings 
to our attention, we inevitably meditate upon that eternal life to which 


3 


® Luke 22:19. “ Matt. 26:28. “I Cor. 11:26. 
* Matt. 26:28. “I Cor. 10:16b., 17. 
*1I Cor. 10:16a. Weymouth. 
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Jesus points us where sin and sorrow are no more. So we think of 
Jesus’ coming again when the dead will be raised and the eternal order 
will be instituted. We observe the communion, “till he come.’ 


‘Till He come,’ oh let the words 
Linger on the trembling chords, 
Let the little while between 

In their golden light be seen. 

Let us think how heaven and home, 
Lie beyond that ‘till He come.’” 


From Jesus’ commandments the early church also received the rite 
of Christian baptism. This was an initiatory ceremony and therefore 
was not a regular feature of weekly worship. However, it was an 
act not only of initiation and induction, but also of worship, for it was 
a means of glorifying God by obedience to his will and a method of 
acquiring a new status in his sight. The details of the New Testament 
concept of baptism as an act of worship will be given in the next section, 
and at that point Jesus’ teaching on the subject will be dealt with, to- 
gether with that of the apostles and early Christians. 

The Lord’s prayer” has been made a liturgic form by many re- 
ligious bodies and was so used at least as early as 300 A. D. How- 
ever, there is no evidence of its liturgic use in the New Testament church, 


CHAPTER V 
SPECIFIC COMPONENTS OF NEW TESTAMENT SOCIAL WorSHIP 


The place of worship.—The early Christians worshiped in the 
temple,”* the synagog,* private homes,"* schools” or lecture halls. The 
temple worship was confined to Christians in Jerusalem and never ap- 
pears to have affected the gentile converts. After the destruction of 
the temple in 70 A. D. this type of thing, naturally, had to cease. The 
first Christians, who were all Jews before their conversion, felt there 
was nothing anomalous about continuing their Jewish practices along 
with their Christian worship. We know, however, that there were 
distinctive Christian features of the Jerusalem Christians’ worship. 
This involved the apostles’ teaching, fellowship, the breaking of bread, 


"T Cor. 11 :26c. 

” Edward H. Bickersneath, “Till He Come, O Let the Words,” Gloria in E-xcelsis 
(St. Louis: The Christian Board of Publication, 1905), p. 284. 

™ Matt. 6:9-15; Luke 11 :2-4. 

® Acts 2:46; 3:1-8; 5:42; 21:26; 24:18. 

*® Acts 13:14, 15; 14:1; 17:1, 2; 19:8. 

* Acts 2:46; 5:42; 8:3; 12:12; 18:7,8; 20:20; 28:30,31; Romans 16:5; I Cor. 
16:19; Col. 4:15; Philemon 2. 

*® Acts 19:9. 
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and prayers." Christian baptism was also a distinctive feature of the 
activity of the Jerusalem church. 

The same remarks are applicable to the synagog worship of the 
early Christians. It may be added that Paul often went into the syna- 
gogs for polemic and evangelistic purposes, but that he did not also en- 
gage in worship is not a necessary deduction. We do know that in 
Jerusalem he went into the temple to fulfill a Jewish vow, therefore, we 
may assume that he did worship in the synagog service, according, of 
course, to his own faith in Jesus as God’s Son. 

The most characteristic place for early Christian gatherings ap- 
pears to have been the homes of individual Christians. At first there 
was not a sufficient distinction between Judaism and Christianity in 
the Jewish Christians’ minds to necessitate a place of worship distinc- 
tive from the temple and synagog. The Lord’s Supper could be ob- 
served in private homes, and Christian baptism could be performed in 
the public pools. When it did become evident that the Jews were going 
to actively oppose Christianity, worship in homes was continued as a 
means of avoiding persecution. The gentile converts could not worship 
as Christians in the pagan temples and were so persecuted, first by irate 
Jews, and, later, by the Roman authorities, that the homes of the mem- 
bers appeared to be the best and safest places to meet. There is no dis- 
tinctive Christian architecture, therefore, to be found in New Testa- 
ment times. The Christians came into their deep and transforming 
fellowship with God without the aid of buildings having a “‘worship” 
atmosphere. 

In one instance we find the disciples assembling in “the school of 
one Tyrannus.” Here, daily, the apostle Paul spoke about the Chris- 
tian faith and, as converts were made, worship activities must have been 
carried on. Of course, as we shall see, teaching about God was itself 
conceived, by the early Christians, to be a means of worship. 

Thus the Christians were not dependent upon outer environmental 
factors for their apprehension of God in worship. They seem to truly 
exemplify Jesus’ ideal of worshiping God in spirit and truth. It is 
significant that Stephen, a Jewish convert, boldly declares, “The Most 
High dwelleth not in houses made with hands.’’* The apostle Paul, 


who heard him say these words as he consented to Stephen’s death, re- 
peats them, in essence, as he tells the Greeks, in full view of the Par- 
thenon, “The God that made the world and all things therein, he, being 


9979 


Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands. 


7 Acts 2:45. 
™ Acts 19:9. 
*® Acts 7:48a. ™ Acts 17:24. 
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The time of worship.—From the New Testament records we know 
that the early Christians worshiped daily*® in some cases, on the sab- 
bath® in others, and on Sunday or, as they called it, the Lord’s Day.* 
The daily assemblies were connected with the temple worship and were 
peculiar to the Jerusalem church in its infancy, when the external dis- 
tinction between Judaism and Christianity was not very pronounced. 
The sabbath worship of the apostle Paul may be regarded as polemic 
and evangelistic in intent, as well as being a holdover from his Jewish 
background. The worship on the first day of the week, the day of 
Jesus’ resurrection, seems to have been a very early practice of the 
church and one which gentile churches readily adopted. There was 
no substitution of the first day for the Old Testament sabbath; both 
days were apparently observed by Jewish Christians at first. Gradually, 
tho, without apostolic opposition, indeed, with the cooperation of 
Paul, the first day came more and more to be recognized as the appro- 
priate time for Christian social worship. By the days of the writing of 
the book of Revelation we read of ‘“‘the Lord’s Day,’’** which shows 
that the religious status of the first day was, by then, firmly established. 

The Christians met together for prayer whenever there was any 
particular need as we have noted in our previous discussion of the place 
of worship. When Peter was imprisoned there were spontaneous 
prayer meetings.** Before this, following an incarceration of Peter, 
along with John, the church had met together in prayer.*° 

Christian baptism which, as we have seen, may be regarded as an 
act of worship, was performed, it seems, immediately following a pro- 
fession of faith in Jesus as the Son of God.* 

There is no evidence of any annual Christian festivals or observ- 
ances in the New Testament. In the King James version the term 
“Easter” is found in Acts 12:4, but in the Revised version it is correctly 
rendered as “Passover.” We can see how, from Jewish, Graeco-Ro- 
man, and mystery religious influences, the idea of yearly festivals could 
be introduced into the church. There is no doubt that the Christmas 
season tradition arose from the Saturnalian festival in pagan Rome, 
from the festival of Mithraism on December 25, and from the Jewish 
Feast of Dedication which was an eight-day festival beginning on De- 
cember 25. Easter most probably arose from a combination of the in- 
fluence of the yearly Jewish Paschal celebration in April and the yearly 


* Acts 2:46; 5:42. 

* Acts 13:14, 44; 16:13; 17:2; 18:4. 

* Acts 20:7; I Cor. 16:2. 

* Rev. 1:10. “Acts 12:5, 12. “Acts 4:31. 
* Acts 8:36, 38; 16:31-33. 
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celebration connected with the Great Mother cult in Rome, which was 
observed from March 15 to April 10. It is probable that the yearly 
festivals gradually arose in different places as means by which Jewish 
Christians gave Christian significance to the Jewish celebrations and 
by which Christian converts from paganism gave Christian meanings to 
pagan festivals. These festivals, occurring at similar times, would then 
be an additional means by which the Jewish and gentile churches could 
be unified. But the student of the New Testament, itself, must agree 
with Dr. Fisher, “Of the existence of yearly Christian festivals, there is 
no notice in New Testament writings.”*’ 

The external components of worship.—(1) The Lord’s Supper. 
The Lord’s Supper, so full of spiritual significance and so solemnly in- 
stituted by Jesus himself, was one of the principal features of social 
worship. We know that “the breaking of bread,” which it seems most 
natural to identify with the Lord’s Supper, was continuously practiced 
along with the following of the apostles’ teaching, the fellowship, and 
prayers.’ We note that this was the purpose for their weekly as- 
sembling, so that even the preaching of the apostle Paul is a subsidiary 
consideration.*® In I Corinthians Paul gives as one of his reasons for 
disapproving of their conduct of communal meals that it hinders their 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper in the proper manner.*® Unless the 
communion service was, in Paul’s thought, the primary reason for their 
assembling, then their conduct in making it ineffectual could not have 
been viewed by him as being reprehensible. 

There is much we should like to know about the conduct of the 
communion service in New Testament times. We do not know, how- 
ever, how it was administered, whether or not the elders and deacons 
distributed the emblems, whether or not there was singing in connection 
with it, whether it occurred at the beginning or end of the service, etc. 
Upon all these matters the New Testament is silent. We do know that 
the communion service mentioned in Acts 20:7 was observed late at 
night, but there is no evidence to indicate that this was the unfailing 
custom of the early Christians. 

(2) The Agape.—Though there is no direct mention of it in the 
New Testament, the agape or love feast is thought to have been a com- 
ponent of much New Testament worship. There is much testimony as 
to its existence in the period immediately following the apostolic era. 
The statements of the apostle Paul in I Corinthians 11 :20-22 seem 





* George P. Fisher, The Beginnings of Christianity, (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1877), p. 562. 

* Acts 2:42. 

” Acts 20:7. “I Cor. 11:20-22. 
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to point to such a custom. That is, the disciples met together for a meal 
and at the close observed the Lord’s Supper. This would be in literal 
conformity to the pattern of the first communion service which was 
instituted by Jesus following the Passover meal. The Jews and Greeks 
were both accustomed to observing communal meals and the presump- 
tion in favor of the existence of such a practice as an expression of 
Christian fellowship in the early church is quite strong. 


(3) Prayer. “They continued steadfastly . . . in the prayers.’ 
The early Christian worship involved prayers; of that there is no ques- 
tion. The prayers of the early church were addressed to God” and in 
some cases, it would seem, to Jesus.°* The prayer, as far as we know, 
was extemporaneous; there are no evidences of any set or formal 
prayers in the New Testament. This is in striking contrast with the 
prayers in the synagog service which were almost all stereotyped, but 
is more in keeping with the Greek practice in public prayer. To these 
social prayers there is some evidence that the congregation responded 
with an “amen,” following the custom of the worshipers in the 
synagog.”* 

In Acts 4:24-30 we have the only social prayer recorded in the 
New Testament after the establishing of the church on the day of 
Pentecost. That is, the only prayer which is actually quoted. We 
ought, therefore, to regard it with particular attention, since it gives us 
the only inkling as to how the early Christians actually prayed in social 
assemblies. The prayer is offered to God who is especially addressed 
as the Creator. An Old Testament quotation is then worked into the 
prayer and is followed by a rehearsal of the opposition of both Jews 
and gentiles to Jesus. God is then asked to take note of their threaten- 
ings and to grant boldness to the Christians in their preaching. God is, 
in conclusion, asked to heal and to do signs and wonders thru the name 
of Jesus. We see, then, that God was addressed as Creator, the Old 
Testament was effectively used, the disciples did not hesitate to refer 
to important past events, even tho God did already know about them, 
and they prayed for the character and power necessary to accomplish 
spiritual results. 

(4) Hymns. There are several New Testament references to the 
use of hymns by the followers of Jesus. After the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper a hymn was sung,”® when Paul and Silas were in prison 
we read of their “praying and singing hymns unto God,’ and the 








"Acts 2:42. “Acts 4:24. “Acts 7:59, 60. 
“T Cor. 14:16. 
* Matt. 26:30; Mark 14:26. “Acts 16:25. 
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apostle Paul twice admonishes different groups of Christians to use 
“psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.’’*’ The content of early Chris- 
tian hymnody is unknown to us, tho some scholars believe that in sev- 
eral passages in the New Testament there are fragments of early Chris- 
tian songs.** The apostle seems to indicate that the singing of the 
church should be joyful, for he speaks of giving thanks in connection 
with the passage in Ephesians 5, and in Colossians, too, he admonishes 
the Christians to sing with grace and to give thanks to God in whatever 
they do. Songs on a minor key are not found in the very earliest ages 
of the church, where the prevailing note is one of thanksgiving and joy. 


That there was the singing of songs in the early worship of the 
church there seems to be little reason to doubt. As to the exact nature 
of these songs we cannot speak with certainty, tho they included 
“psalms, hymns and spiritual songs.’’ Evidently other songs than 
psalms were sung, for if the apostle’s reference to hymns and spiritual 
songs is taken to mean “psalms,” we have him making the ludicrous 
statement that they were to sing together using “psalms, psalms and 
psalms.” The earliest non-Biblical testimony to the use of Christian 
songs in worship, and, indeed, to the nature of post-New Testament 
Christian worship, itself, is given by Pliny. In his famous letter to 
the Emperor Trajan, which may be dated at about 112 A. D., he says: 


They affirmed (the Christians) that the whole of their fault, or 
error, lay in this,—that they were wont to meet together on a stated 
day before it was light, and sing among themselves alternately a hymn 
to Christ asa god. . .””” 


This raises the interesting question as to whether or not there was anti- 
phonal singing in the apostolic church. This, of course, we do not 
know, but we do know that such singing was customary in the imme- 
diate post-apostolic period. Tho the early Christians were familiar with 
the use of musical instruments in both the Jewish temple and the Isaic 
worship, there is apparently no evidence either for or against such use 
in the New Testament church. 


(5) Scripture. The term “scripture,” in itself, simply means 
“writing,” but was invariably used by the New Testament writers and 
by Jesus himself, to refer to the Old Testament.**? Thus, the term 


"Eph. 5:19; Col. 3:16. 

* Eph. 5:14; I Tim. 3:16; Rev. 4:8-11; 5:12-14; 19:6-8. See: Edward S. Ninde, 
Nineteen Centuries of Christian Song, (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1938), 
pp. 15, 16. 

* George P. Fisher, op. cit., pp. 562, 563. 

” Mark 12:10; Luke 4:21; John 10:35; 17:12; Acts 1:16; 8:32, 35; Romans 4:3; 
9:17; Gal. 3:8, 22; I Tim. 5:18; James 2:8, 23; I Peter 2:6. 
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“scripture” came to mean a writing which was inspired, an authorita- 
tive religious document. The direct evidence for the use of the Scrip- 
tures in the social worship of the New Testament church is somewhat 
meager. We do know that Paul, in his preaching, used the Scriptures. 
We read that he “reasoned with them from the scriptures.”*** Apollos 
“powerfully confuted the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the scrip- 
tures that Jesus was the Christ.’*”’ Paul, in his letters, also advocates 
the use of the Scriptures and since these particular letters were written 
to churches, there is every reason to believe that his remarks apply to their 
social as well as their private use. He says that “whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written for our learning, that thru 
patience and thru comfort of the scriptures we might have hope.’”®* In 
the first Corinthian letter he says, with reference to Old Testament 
events: ‘Now these things happened unto them by way of example; 
and they were written for our admonition.”'** He says that the essen- 
tial facts of the gospel, the death, burial, and the resurrection of Jesus 
were all “according to the scriptures.”’’’ In writing to Timothy he 
says: 


Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teaching, 
reproof, correction, for instruction that is in righteousness: that the 
man of God may be complete, furnished completely unto every good 
work,*°® 


Timothy was being instructed as to his preaching and ministerial work 
and it can be readily seen, then, that Paul gave a large place to the 
Scriptures. Summing up the New Testament view, therefore, we find 
that the Old Testament is of value as a means of proving that Jesus is 
the Christ, that he died for our sins, was buried, and rose again. These 
writings were also written to give us learning, patience, comfort and 
hope. They contain examples for our admonition, and are valuable that 
we might be taught, reproved, rebuked, and completely furnished unto 
every good work. If any church is to be a true New Testament church, 
therefore, it must be a church which recognizes the great value of the 
Old Testament. 


The New Testament was in the process of being written at this 
time, of course. There is evidence that not only were the Old Testa- 
ment writings read in the churches, but that the writings of Paul and, 
it may be presumed, the other apostles, were read. That the New Testa- 
ment epistles, many of them, were written to churches, usually in groups, 


Acts 17:2. ™ Acts 18:28. Rom. 15:4. 
"T Cor. 10:11. ™I Cor. 15: 3,4. “II Tim. 3:16. 
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would indicate that their public reading and circulation was an intention 
of the writer. Paul says, in Colossians: 


And when this epistle hath been read among you, cause that it be 
read also in the church of the Laodiceans; and that ye also read the 
epistle from Laodicea.’** 


In the second epistle of Peter we find that the Pauline letters had al- 
ready attained the status of authoritative writings—of Scriptures. 
Peter says: 


And account that the longsuffering of our Lord is salvation; even 
as our beloved brother Paul also . . . wrote unto you; as also in all his 
epistles, speaking of these things; wherein are some things hard to be 
understood, which the ignorant and unstedfast wrest, as they do also 
the other scriptures, unto their own destruction.'"* 


Even tho some scholars, beginning with Origen, Eusebius and Jerome, 
have doubted the Petrine authorship of II Peter, we cannot, in any case, 
deny that it is a very early testimony to the high regard in which Paul’s 
letters were held by the primitive church. This was only natural, if 
Paul were to be followed at all since, in one place, he insists that the 
things he writes are “the commandment of the Lord.’”*’? We may say, 
then, that the social worship of the New Testament church undoubtedly 
included the reading of passages from the Old Testament and apostolic 
letters. The teachings and words of Jesus seem, during this early 
period, to have depended on oral tradition, but were no doubt in wide 
circulation. These were the days, of course, when our four Gospels 
were being written. The isolated use of the noncanonic (pseudepi- 
graphic) books of Enoch and the Assumption of Moses by Jude’’® 
merely indicates that in a very few places these books, or, at least, some 
portions of them, were considered to be valuable. 


(6) Christian Baptism. In worship we try to change ourselves 
into God’s ideal for us. In this sense Christian baptism is a means of 
“worth-ship,” a means of attaining moral and spiritual “worth” before 
God. Baptism in the view of the New Testament is: 


a. Initiatory 


99111 


Christian baptism brings us “into Christ. 


b. A factor in the remission of sins 
It is the act of obedience after which God promises the for- 


™ Col. 4:16. See also I Thess. 5:27. 
“STI Peter 3:15, 16. ‘I Cor. 14:37c. 
Jude 9, 14, 15. 

* (ial. S22. 
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giveness of our sins, if it is submitted to by a penitent believer 
in Jesus.*”” 

c. A symbolic act 
In baptism we symbolize the burial and resurrection of Jesus.""* 


Thus, to the one who is baptized, baptism is an act of worship, for 
it brings him into a new relationship with God. It is also an act of 
worship for those who witness it, for it increases their faith to see men 
being obedient to Jesus. Further, thru its symbolism of Jesus’ burial 
and resurrection, it leads those who behold it to meditate upon Jesus’ 
sacrifice for them and increases their devotion. 


(7) The Offering. The giving of money, or of “substance’’ was 
an act of worship in the New Testament church. The Greek word, 
cowwvia, translated fellowship in Acts 2:42 can, and_ possibly 
should, be translated ‘‘contribution.”” It is so translated in Romans 
15 :26, where it obviously refers to a financial offering, and in II Cor- 
inthians 9:13. If it were so translated, it would be a very clear indica- 
tion that, in the early church, an offering for the work of God, was as 
regular and as important a feature of worship as the prayers, apostles’ 
teaching, or the breaking of bread."** We also notice that the apostle 
Paul urges the Corinthian church to receive offerings for the poor on 
the Lord’s Day,”® and it seems only natural that this would be done 
when they came together for worship. The giving of their means was 
the sacrificial part of the worship of the early church, a method by 
which they grew in holiness thru their concern for the welfare of others. 


Justin Martyr, one of the very earliest witnesses to the worship 
of the church in the days immediately following the New Testament 
period (140-150 A. D.), indicates that the giving of money for the 
relief of the poor was a part of their worship. He says: 


On the day which is called Sunday, there is an assembly in the 
same place of all who live in cities or in country districts; and the 
records of the apostles, or the writings of the prophets are read as long 
as we have time. Then the reader concludes ; and the president verbally 
instructs and exhorts us to the imitation of these excellent things: then 
we all together rise and offer up our prayers; and, as I said before, 
when we have concluded our prayer, bread is brought, and wine and 
water ; and the president, in like manner, offers up prayers and thanks- 
givings with all his strength, and the people give their assent by saying, 


"® Acts 2:38. * Rom. 6:3, 4. 

™* See: Alexander Campbell, “A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things.” 
No. 10. “The Fellowship.” The Christian Baptist Vol. III, No. 6, pp. 209-211. For 
an opposing view see: J. W. McGarvey, New Commentary on Acts of Apostles (Cin- 
—, bn — Publishing Co., 1892), Vol. I, pp. 46, 47. 

*I Cor. 16:1-3. 
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‘Amen’; and there is a distribution and partaking by every one, of the 
Eucharistic elements ; and to those who are not present, they are sent 
by the hands of the deacons; and such as are in prosperous circum- 
stances, and wish to do so, give what they will, each according to his 
choice; and what is collected is placed in the hands of the president, 
who assists the orphans and widows, and such as thru sickness, or any 
other course, are in want; and to those who are in bonds, and to 
strangers from afar, and, in a word, to all who are in need... . .’”"”° 


(8) Speaking With Tongues. There are several passages in the 
New Testament which refer to “speaking with tongues.” These are: 
Mark 16:17; Acts 2:4; 10:46; 19:6; I Cor. 12:10, 28, 30; 14. In all 
these places the same word is used for tongue—yAéooa, which may 
mean simply the organ of speech or a language, or a “half naturalized”’ 
foreign word. The principal means for arriving at a knowledge of the 
significance of the term, then, is by a study of its meaning as derived 
from the different contexts in which it is found. The passage in Mark 
tells us that Jesus said, ““These signs shall accompany them that believe ; 
in my name shall they cast out demons; they shall speak with new 
tongues.” It is true that the section of Mark in which this passage 
occurs, 16 :9-20, is not found in the Sinaitic or the Vatican manuscripts, 
but it is quoted by Irenaeus in the second century and does appear, 
sometimes with omissions and variations, in other ancient manuscripts. 
Accepting this section as a genuine portion of the original manuscript, 
tho, we find, then, a prophecy of the speaking with “‘new tongues”’ as 
a “sign.” This corresponds with Paul’s statement that “tongues are for 
a sign, not to them that believe, but to the unbelieving.””*’ The refer- 
ence to the fact that tongues are for a sign seems to stamp Mark 16:17 
as referring to an ecstatic utterance, unintelligible except thru special 
interpretation, rather than a supernatural facility in speaking a foreign 
tongue for a didactic purpose. This seems especially plausible when 
we note its close correspondence with Paul’s words, which certainly 
refer to just such a use of the tongue. 

The “speaking with other tongues” of Acts 2:4 unquestionably 
refers to a miraculous utterance of different languages for, following 
a long list of various nationalities, the record states, “We hear them 
speaking in our tongues the mighty- works of God.” Thus, super- 
natural ability to witness in a language ordinarily unknown, is the 
meaning of “speaking with other tongues” in this passage. With this 
incident we may correlate Acts 10:46, where the speaking with tongues 
is specificly said to be a sign of the same supernatural gift of the Spirit 


“6G. P. Fisher, of. cit., pp. 563, 564. 
“1 Cor. 14:22. ™ Acts Z:il. 
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which characterized the Pentecostal experience. How would Peter 
know that the Holy Spirit had fallen on these people in exactly the 
same way as he had fallen on the disciples on the day of Pentecost’’® 
unless the phenomenon were the same? This, further, was a gift of 
tongues which led to speech which was intelligible for they “heard them 
speak with tongues, and magnify God.”**”° 

The fourteenth chapter of I Corinthians is largely devoted to a 
discussion of a “gift of tongues’ which seems different from the 
speaking in foreign languages which we find in Acts 2 and 10. The 
speaker with tongues does not impart truth or edify the brethren unless 
there is someone with a special gift of interpretation who can reveal 
what has been uttered.’** It is evident that the gift referred to here is 
one involving spiritual ecstacy which often is not even understood by 
the speaker. It appears that not men but God is addressed, and that 
“no one understands’”**? what is uttered. Paul says this gift is a sign 
of God’s working among them and indicates that he, himself, possesses 
this ability in a large measure.*** Over against this must be balanced 
the whole tenor of thought in the chapter which seems to indicate that 
the speakers with tongues are to be brought under more rigid control 
and that they are to be silent unless someone is present with the inter- 
pretive gift, so that their speech will not be a spectacle, but a sermon. 
He also says that the gift of tongues is really for the purpose of pro- 
phecy’** and that peace, decency, order and edification should always 
be the ideal of the church.*”* In two lists of the “gifts of the Spirit” 
Paul places the gift of tongues last,’*® emphasizes the supremacy of the 
quality of Christian love over ‘‘tongues of men and angels,’”’”’ and tells 
us that “tongues shall cease.”’** He insists that he would rather speak 
five words with his understanding than ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue. 


Thus it appears that this gift of ecstatic utterance was a special 
work of the Holy Spirit with men in apostolic days, in the same way as 
the gift of miraculous healing and prophecy. It served as a sign that 
God was with his church till the written New Testament records of 
God’s revelation could be completed. But even at that it had to be 
strictly subservient to the purpose of edification, for if that were not 
so, instead of convincing unbelievers that God was at work it would 
lead them to believe the disciples insane.’ It would appear that the 


™ Acts 10:47; 11:15. 

™ Acts 10:46. ™I Cor. 14:5, 27, 28. 

"21 Cor. 14:2. ™I Cor. 14:18. ™I Cor. 14:1, 5. 
T Cor. 14:26, 33, 40. ™I Cor. 12:4-10, 28, 29. 
1 Cor. 13:1. ™I Cor. 13:8. ™I Cor. 14:22-25. 
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reference to tongues in Acts 19:6 refers to a gift such as that dealt with 
in the chapter under discussion. It was a spiritual gift imparted to 
disciples by the laying on of an apostle’s hands. 

(9) Prophecy. Prophets occupied a regular position in the New 
Testament church. Paul mentions them in two rather formal lists of 
church leaders, in both cases placing them immediately after apostles.'*° 
The prophets are frequently mentioned in the New Testament records.*** 
They were specially inspired by the Holy Spirit and, as is true with 
the prophetic office generally, not only foretold coming events but 
addressed themselves also to the contemporary needs of the church. 
Examples of predictive prophecy are seen in the cases in which Agabus 
foretold the coming of a famine and the presecution of Paul;’* an 
example of hortatory and consolatory prophecy is seen in the instance in 
which Judas and Silas “exhorted the brethren with many words, and 
confirmed them.’*** In I Corinthians 14 Paul speaks of the functions 
of the prophet as being very much akin to that of the present day 
preacher when he says, ‘‘He that prophesieth speaketh unto men edifica- 
tion, and exhortation, and consolation.” “This is an admirable sum- 
mary of Christian preaching, in which address is made to the mind, the 
will and the heart, and in that order.’”’*** The prophetic office was 
filled by women as well as men.**” 

Some prophets were itinerant while others appear to have stabilized 
their activity in local churches. There were sometimes revelations, 
called prophecies, made known by the use of unknown tongues in ecsta- 
tic utterance, but this seems to have been the exception rather than the 
rule.’*° The gift of prophecy seems to be distinguished from the gift 
of tongues."*’ Paul said that “prophecies” as well as “tongues”? would 
cease,'** and this prophecy of the cessation of prophecy seems to have 
come true rather early in the history of the church. It is altogether 
probable that the gift of prophecy was imparted, as were other miracu- 
lous “gifts of the Spirit” in the apostolic era, by the laying on of the 
apostles’ hands. Indeed, the incident narrated in Acts 19 in connection 
with the rebaptism of certain disciples of John, seems to bear out this 
concept. After their baptism we read, “And when Paul had laid his 
hands upon them, the Holy Spirit came on them; and they spake with 
tongues, and prophesied.”’*** Thus we can see that when the apostles 


™T Cor. 12:28, Eph. 4:11. 

at Acts 11:27; 13:1; 15:12; Eph. 2:20; 3:5. 

2 Acts 11:28; 21:11. ™ Act 15:32. 

' S. Arthur Devan, Ascent to sion (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1942), p. 50. 
*® Acts 21 :9. 

™T Cor. 14:6. * I Cor. 14:4, 5, 23-29. 

mi Cor. 13%. ™ Acts 1956. 
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passed away, and those on whom they had laid their hands and to whom 
they had imparted the prophetic gift died, then this phenomenon would 
automaticly cease. Even in this case we can see that it could continue in 
the church till from 130 to 150 A. D. 

That prophecy was a part of the church service in many cases in 
New Testament times is a necessary inference from Paul’s general 
teaching in I Corinthians 14. In this connection we notice that there 
was evidently a spontaneous participation in the service by different 
people. ‘‘When ye come together, each one hath a psalm, hath a teach- 
ing, hath a revelation, hath a tongue, hath an interpretation. Let all 
things be done unto edifying.”’*° It seems that there was a tendency 
toward unruliness in the assemblies, at Corinth, at least, which Paul 
was determined to correct. [Even the prophets were to prophesy “one 
by one, that all may learn, and all may be exhorted.”’*** These meetings 
were seemingly more like the “prayer meetings’ of a few years ago 
than like the more formal church services of today. 


Characteristic attitudes and emphases of New Testament worship. 
—We cannot always get at the mental and emotional attitudes of people 
as easily as we can ascertain their external acts. However, the New 
Testament writers do give us some glimpses of the essential spirit and 
emphasis of the worship of the early church. These we shall briefly 
survey. 

(1) Spirituality. Jesus, as we have seen, emphasized spiritual 
worship. Stephen also seems to have thought along these lines.** 
The apostle Paul says of the worship of the primitive Christians, “We 
are the circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God, and glory in 
Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh.”"** This worship 
was not formal, ritualistic, or mechanical, but was vital, oblivious of 
material surroundings, but acutely conscious of the presence of God 
and the beauty of Jesus. 


Spirituality then . . . is the touchstone of Christian worship, and 
those forms of worship are most entitled to the term ‘Christian’ which 
conform most to the simplicity and naturalness which marked Jesus’ 
own devotional practice.’** 


(2) Joy. The note of joy seems to be often heard in the New 
Testament, and there is every reason to believe that such an attitude 
characterized the social worship of the church. Joy was a characteristic 


‘’T Cor. 14:26. ™ I Cor. 14:31. ™ Acts 7 :48-50. 

Phil, 3:3 

“J. Vernon Bartlett, “Worship (Christian), Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
ed. James Hastings, Vol. XII (1922). 
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of God’s kingdom,’*’ influenced Christian giving, even under adverse 
circumstances,’**® was one of the “fruits of the Spirit,”’*” was a result 
of believing in Jesus,*** and those who led in the church work were to be 
so followed that they might have joy in their leadership."** The lugu- 
brious, the doleful, and the melancholy, were not found among the 
early worshipers of the God of Jesus. 

(3) Ethical Emphasis. The worship of pagans very often had 
little connection with morality. In fact, certain phases of Greek and 
Roman worship seem to have encouraged immorality. The gods, them- 
selves, were represented as being liars, jealous and incontinent. The 
ethical note, tho rather outward and tinged with racial pride, was found 
in Jewish worship and was especially characteristic of early Christian 
worship. Jesus taught, speaking in terms of the temple worship with 
which his contemporaries were familiar, that worship could not be 
acceptable to God if there was any ethical maladjustment in the life of 
the worshiper. If one were at odds with his fellows, let him first 
make that right before approaching his God.’*® Christians worshiped 
a good God, thru a Savior conceived of as perfect. They were, in the 
Lord’s Supper, continually reminded that Christ died for their sins, 
therefore they should live unto righteousness. We know also that the 
Old Testament and the apostolic writings which were read as a part of 
social worship were absolutely full of injunctions urging the utmost in 
uprightness and integrity of character. 

(4) Didactic Emphasis. The worship of God was not merely a 
means, for the early Christians, of cultivating a vague, pleasant, ‘“‘re- 
ligious”’ titillation of the emotions, but was a means of becoming more 
worthy thru obtaining a better knowledge of God. They were, in sing- 
ing, to consider that they were “teaching and admonishing one an- 
other ;”*” they were, in reading the Scripture, to realize that it was 
profitable for “instruction which is in righteousness.’**? An early 
minister is urged, not only to “preach the word,” but to “reprove, re- 
buke, and exhort, with all longsuffering and teaching.’”’*’ This is all 
a striking vindication of Jesus’ prophecy that the hour was at hand 
when God would be worshiped not only in spirit, but in truth. Indeed, 
it was the feeling of the early church that “the true worship of God is 
dependent upon the true knowledge of God.”*™ 

(5) A Sense of Brotherhood. The early Christians regarded each 
other as brethren in a very real sense. Again and again the word 


Rom, 14:17. “Hl Cor. 8:32 = Gal. $322. 

“8 Rom. 15:13; I Peter 1:8. “* Heb. 13:17. 

™ Matt. 5:23, 24. ™Col. 3:16. “II Tim. 3:16c. 
TI Tim. 4:2. ™ Palmer, op. cit., p. 8. 
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“brethren” is found in the New Testament writings. The words of 
Jesus, “One is your teacher, and all ye are brethren,’”’ were taken very 
literally by the first Christians. In their assembling around the Lord’s 
table, in the agape, in the total expression of their Christian worship, 
all the indications are that the sense of brotherhood was very pro- 
nounced. The Christians were not just isolated worshipers of the same 
God without any social connections, but their whole life was woven to- 
gether by the strands of Christian worship and service. “The primitive 
worship of the church was characterized, therefore, by intimacy with 
God and fellowship one with another.””**° 

(6) A Sense of the Primacy and Presence of Jesus, Jesus had 
said, “Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.’*** The primitive church seemed always to 
have this sense of “Jesus in the midst.’””’ The Lord’s Supper was a 
communion of the body and blood of Christ,’** people were baptized into 
Christ,’** prayer was in the name of Jesus,’ the Word of Christ was 
to inspire teaching and admonition in song,’*° and his peace was to be 
in their hearts." They all looked forward to the time when all earthly 
power and dominion would be subjected to Christ.*** Jesus was not 
just “one of the prophets” in the thought of the New Testament church, 
he was the first and last, the Lord and Master, the one in whose name 
alone was salvation. And this Jesus was not a distant, shadowy fig- 
ure, but was with his people all the time. 


CHAPTER VI 
PRIVATE PERSONAL WoRSHIP IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


As we had already indicated, our major concern in this paper is 
with the New Testament conception of social worship. However, our 
survey of worship in the New Testament field cannot be complete with- 
out at least a slight notice of individual private worship, tho our pur- 
pose precludes a complete study. 

Components of private worship.—Any private worship of God 
would seem to be composed of prayer, the reading of “literature of 
devotion,” and meditation. One approaches God thru prayer and fel- 
lowship with him. In order to do this in an intelligent way it is desir- 
able to learn more about the God whom one worships. Hence, the 
reading of devotional literature which, for the Christian, is, above all 

“’Thomes L. Harris, Christian Public Worship, Its History, Development, and 
Ritual for Today (New York: Doubleday Doran and Co., 1928), p. 7. 
‘* Matt. 18:20. “I Cor. 10:16. ™ Acts 2:38. 


John 14:13, 14; 15:16; 16:24, 26; Acts 4:30. 
™ Col. 3:17. ™ Col. 3:15. ™ Phil. 2:9-11. 
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else, the Bible. After the words of spiritual wisdom are read it would 
be only natural to think upon them, which is meditation. Probably 
the normal order would be reading, meditation, and prayer. 

The practice and teaching of Jesus—(1) The Practice of Jesus. 
Evidently Jesus read the Old Testament very carefully and thoroly. 
This knowledge was of great value to him at the various crises in his 
life. On the mount of temptation he quotes three times from Deuter- 
onomy ;*** when he cleanses the temple he quotes from Isaiah ;** when 
he despairs of the Jewish acceptance of himself as the Messiah he 
quotes from the 118th Psalm;’* when he is questioned by the Sad- 
ducees he quotes from Exodus,*** and confounds the Pharisees by quo- 
tations from Deuteronomy, Leviticus, and the 110th Psalm.*** On 
the cross he quotes the 22nd Psalm,’® and after his resurrection he in- 
terprets to his disciples “in all the Scriptures’ the things concerning 
himself.’ Even this cursory survey shows how large a place the 
Scriptures occupied in the thinking and teaching of Jesus. Since he 
“advanced in wisdom’”*” it must be assumed that he came to his mastery 
of the Scriptures thru reading them. The fact that he knew their im- 
port so well, and could apply them with such infallible facility to the 
problems of his day, indicates that they must have been a subject of 
much meditation on his part. 

In Luke’s Gospel, especially, we have an interesting indication of 
the prominent place prayer played in the life of Jesus. We read of his 
praying at his baptism,’ “‘in the deserts,’’’”* on a mountain all night,*” 
before the good confession of Peter,’ before giving the Lord’s 
prayer.’”° at the institution of the Lord’s Supper,’ in the garden of 
Gethsemane where he was accustomed to pray,’”* and on the cross.’™ 
Jesus was a man of prayer. 

(2) The Teaching of Jesus. Jesus never said very much about 
the necessity of the reading of the Scriptures, but by his use of them 
and thru his emphasis upon them as he talked with the disciples after 
his resurrection, he indicated his sense of their importance. The oft 
quoted command, ‘Search the Scriptures,” was not, as the revised 
version shows, a specific injunction of Jesus, for he told the Jews, “Ye 
search the scriptures because ye think that in them ye have eternal life ; 
and these are they which bear witness of me.’**® The value of the 


8 Matt. 4:4, 6, 7. 

4 Matt. 21:13. ™ Matt. 21:42. ™ Matt. 22:31, 32. 

™ Matt. 22:37, 38, 44. ™* Matt. 27:46. ™ Luke 24:27. 
™Tuke 2:52. ™ Luke 3:21. “Luke 5:16. ™ Luke 6:12. 
™Tuke 9:18. ‘Luke 11:1. ™ Luke 22:17, 19. 

™ Luke 22:39, 40. '™ Luke 23:34, 46. 

John 5:39, 
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Scriptures lies not in themselves, but in the witness they bear to the 
perfect person, Jesus Christ. 


Jesus frequently stressed the necessity of prayer.’*° In Matthew 6 
he contrasts the ostentatious public prayers of many of the Jews, with 
the individual private prayer in which he wishes his disciples to be 
engaged. He taught that prayer should be private and secret, addressed 
to the Father in heaven, and that it should not be repetitious or formal. 
The model prayer is then given as a guide for us in fashioning our pri- 
vate prayers, not as a liturgic form for public worship. Thru this model 
Jesus taught that we should seek God’s glory, kingdom and will, then 
be concerned about our minimum physical needs, our spiritual condi- 
tion as to our need and practice of forgiveness, and that we should 
manifest an attitude of self-distrust with respect to temptation, coupled 
with a reliance on God’s delivering power. 

There is nothing said, directly, about meditation, but if one is 
to pray and read the Bible in any effective way, meditation must 
be assumed as a concomitant. The reading of the Bible gives us the 
ideas and concepts which, after the incubation period of meditation, 
break forth in prayer, spiritual aspiration, and Godly deeds. 

The practice and teaching of the early Christians.—There is every 
reason to believe that the early followers of Jesus carried out his ideas 
as to private prayer. In all the apostolic writings there is a constant 
reference to the authority of the Scriptures; as we have seen, prayer is 
constantly enjoined,’* and meditation is recommended.**” Paul, as his 
letters indicate, was one who made a practice of praying in private, 
especially in an intercessory capacity.’** There is, therefore, the pos- 
sibility of saying that the practice and teaching of both Jesus and the 
early church point to a private worship of God based on Biblical under- 
standing, employing earnest secret prayer, and growing out of a con- 
sistent meditation upon spiritual truth as revealed thru the sacred writ- 
ings and as experienced in communion with their Revealer. 

The interrelation of private and social worship—Having now 
considered both the social and private worship of the early church, we 
are in a position to appreciate the fact that there is a definite interaction 
between the two. The private “practice of the presence of God,” which 
the primitive Christians developed, unquestionably contributed to the 
fervor, earnestness and power of their social worship. Their warm, 


*° Matt. 6:6; Mark 13:33; Luke 11:9; Matt. 26:41; Luke 18:1; 22:40. 

"TI Thess. 5:17; I Tim. 2:8; James 5:13, 16; I Thess. 5:25; II Thess. 3:1; 
Eph. 6:18. 

*? Phil. 4:8. 

“Eph. 3:14-19; Phil. 1:3,4; Col. 1:3; I Thess. 1:2; II Tim. 1:1; Philem. 4. 
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Christ-centered and Christ-conscious periods of social worship, on the 
other hand, must have encouraged them to seek God privately. In 
order for one to appreciate a public reading of the Scriptures he should 
have read them privately first. Then the beauty and power of familiar 
passages will find a responsive echo in his heart as he remembers the 
help they have brought to him as an individual. The public scriptural 
reading may, by way of contrast, help him to see the value of certain 
passages he may have overlooked, or an emphasis in an unusual place 
may serve to cause his private reading to glow with new meaning. 
The public prayers are of more value as one comes to them with a back- 
ground of practice in praying privately. Private prayers are made 
more fervent by the experience of hearing the ardent petitions of one’s 
fellow Christians. It can be seen, then, that the social worship of the 
early church, spiritual and true, as it seems to have usually been, must 
have helped kindle the flame of personal devotion. And the personal 
experience of vital secret worship played no small part in giving the 
social meetings their purity, potency and purposiveness. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE NORMATIVE RELEVANCE OF NEW TESTAMENT WorSHIP 


In our consideration of New Testament worship we cannot help 
but see how much superior the worship of the Christian church was 
to all other contemporaneous forms of worship. All that was of real 
value in the cults and religions of that day is to be found in greater 
measure in the church of Jesus. This goodness is not vitiated, either, 
by magical notions, astrologic inanities, or sacrificial systems. The 
worship of these other religious groups was based on unexamined 
mythologic tales, or, in the case of emperor worship, on considerations 
of political expediency, while Christian worship had a risen Redeemer 
as its center—one who had actually lived under historicly verifiable 
conditions. The Jewish worship was legalistic and formalistic while 
Christian worship was warm, vital and spiritual. 


The passing and the permanent in New Testament worship.— 
Having said this, we still must recognize that there were elements in the 
worship of the early church which were not destined to live. We must 
see that because of the historic position of the early church there were, 
of necessity, impermanent factors involved in its worship. For ex- 
ample, the apostles who, in the early days, personally visited the 
churches, eventually died. We no longer can have that feature of New 
Testament worship, of course. Further, when the men who had re- 
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ceived thru apostolic mediation special spiritual gifts of prophecy, heal- 
ing and speaking with tongues, died, then these gifts passed away from 
the worship of the church. We know that the early worship in the 
temple and in the synagogs passed away. The temple was destroyed 
in A. D. 70, and even prior to that the Jewish persecution of Christians 
became so severe that separation from the synagogs was necessary. 


It would seem obvious, therefore, that we cannot expect to dupli- 
cate apostolic worship in every respect today. Our historic situation 
is different from that of primitive Christianity. Any attempted re- 
duplication of first century Christianity must, of necessity, rule out of 
consideration those aspects of the life of the early church which can 
be perceived to have been peculiar to the age in which it existed. Be- 
cause women, due to their lack of educational advantages, and their 
seclusion, could not hope to apprehend things as well as the average man, 
Paul would not allow them to teach or speak in the church.’** Because 
only loose women walked abroad or were seen in public with their heads 
uncovered, Paul admonishes the Christian woman to have her head 
veiled. This, he insists, is the custom in all the churches.**° These 
regulations were obviously made necessary in the early church be- 
cause of factors peculiar to its social and cultural environment and are 
in no way normative for modern churches. 


It is evident that, even in apostolic days, speaking with tongues was 
a rather moot subject, and that Paul sought to control the phenomenon. 
This activity, and that of prophecy, were for purposes of helping to 
establish Christianity in its early days. Today, with the absence of 
apostles to confer the gift, and with a fuller New Testament revelation 
to guide us, these special gifts are both unnecessary and unavailable. 
In a somewhat similar way the agape dropped out of existence when a 
greater increase in the number of disciples and a wider diffusion of 
membership made it impracticable. Further, the Christians found it 
advisable to separate the agape from the Lord’s Supper because of 
abuses which, even in Paul’s day, were beginning to creep in. It can 
now be seen that, while the agape served a useful social function, it had 
no inherent place in the social worship of God. 


Does this indicate, therefore, that the worship of the New Testa- 
ment church is just an interesting subject for historic study? Does it 
have any value for us today? Why should the worship of the church 
at this early period be of any more normative significance than, let us 
say, the worship of the church in the sixth century A. D.? 





™ T Cor. 14:34, 35. ™I Cor. 11:5-16. 
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The answer to these questions is, of course, that the New Testa- 
ment Christians were much nearer to Jesus than we are, or than any 
other Christians have ever been. They had the advantage of receiv- 
ing instruction from men specially trained by Jesus for this specific 
task. Therefore, the worship of New Testament times must represent 
a closer approximation of the intention of Jesus than the worship of 
any other epoch. The spiritual fervor of that age still breathes upon 
us out of the New Testament records, and their victories for God have 
become the sacred legacy of all later Christians. The essential core of 
New Testament worship, then, minus incidental and temporary social 
and cultural excrescences, can give us a pattern for worship today 
which will be according to the will of God and the purpose of Jesus. 
The expression of this pattern in modern life will, in turn, be condi- 
tioned by our social and cultural environment, but not in its essentials. 
Perhaps it would be better to say that the essentials will be. surrounded, 
as in apostolic days, with peripheral considerations, due to contempor- 
ary conditions, which may alter the clothing somewhat, but the body 
underneath should be the same. 

The normative significance of silence——Some people maintain 
that since, in its essentials, New Testament worship is normative, then 
wherever some feature of worship is not specificly mentioned in the 
New Testament, it must be abandoned. This view surely overlooks 
the fragmentary character of our knowledge of New Testament wor- 
ship. We do know that in all probability the four Gospels were not read 
in churches in the apostolic era. Therefore, since, to say the least, the 
New Testament contains no record of their use in worship, we must 
abandon their use. We do not know whether New Testament Chris- 
tians worshiped in special church buildings. Of course, the likelihood 
is that they didn’t. Therefore, since there is silence on this point we 
must not worship in churches. Many other examples might be given, 
but enough has been said to show that every single item in the worship 
of God is not given in our New Testament records. We must strive 
to keep from violating the expressed pattern of worship as it comes to 
us, but we must also recognize that to strive to exclude everything not 
specificly mentioned in the New Testament would be to exclude too 
much. Therefore, since musical instruments, or robed choirs, or pulpit 
lights, or baptistries, are not given us as New Testament precedents is 
no reason for ruling them out of Christian worship if they are not 
antagonistic to the essence of New Testament worship. 

Tests of normative relevance.—By this time it has become appar- 
ent that we should seek to find some means of determining the present 
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day relevance of the various factors involved in New Testament wor- 
ship. Several have been intimated already. Where a practice can be 
readily seen to have of necessity ceased after the apostolic era, there is 
no use in hoping to duplicate it today. Also, customs based on social 
conditions peculiar to the apostolic era would seem to be easily ruled 
out. With respect to other factors involved in worship two tests may 
be suggested. 

(1) The Test of the Spirit of Jesus. In any effort to determine 
the relevance of various features of the worship of the early Christians, 
we shall fail unless we have the spirit of Jesus. Unless there is a 
knowledge of the purpose of Jesus as Savior and Lord, and unless there 
is his spirit of trust in God, love for men, and hatred of sin, we can- 
not have Christian worship. Ideas, customs and practices of whatever 
era must be brought to this bar of judgment. Not that we may say, 
out of hand, as it were, “I don’t feel this is estheticly sound, or psycho- 
logicly effective, therefore it can’t be the will of Jesus.” No, but that 
as we see the spirit of Jesus manifested in his commands, his example, 
his revelations—this historicly grounded concept may serve as a valu- 
able guide. Of corporate worship, as of individual Christians, it may 
be said, “If it have not the spirit of Christ it is none of his.’’?*® 

(2) The Test of Spiritual Utility. As we consider the advisability 
of duplicating apostolic worship precedents today we may well inquire, 
will the practices, ceremonies or attitudes thus recapitulated serve any 
useful spiritual purpose? Paul, himself, indicates that whatever cus- 
toms the local church may have, they should all be judged as to their 
contributions to edification. Those aspects of worship activities which 
will build up men in the Christian faith are certainly desirable, those 
which will have a detrimental effect are just as certainly to be shunned. 
Those which are neutral in this respect are surely matters of expediency. 
Those characteristics of New Testament worship which will serve as 
a means of leading men to Christ are unquestionably desirable. Paul, 


. again, points out that the matter of speaking with tongues was one 


which had to be considered in the light of its contribution to wit- 
nessing."** Will any specific factor in New Testament worship be 
helpful in seeking or in saving any unredeemed person? Thus, its 
contribution to witnessing and edification must be an important test of 
the normative relevance of any primitive worship practice. 
Reduplicative constituents of New Testament worship and their 
contemporary expression.—(1) The Place of Worship. The fact that 
primitive Christianity secured such tremendous evangelistic power and 


“Rom. 8:9b. “I Cor. 14:22-25. 
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drive, such satisfying and spiritual worship, and such ethical ideals 
without elaborate physical equipment must be a fact to give us pause. 
We ought to ask ourselves if our achievements, as contrasted with 
theirs, demonstrate that the millions of dollars we have invested in 
physical equipment for our churches have enabled us to do a cor- 
respondingly better work. Has it not been true that our great concern 
for the material housing of the church’s work and worship has fre- 
quently hindered rather than helped these activities? Has the need to 
reduce debts kept us from redeeming men? Have we made it necessary 
that we be in “worshipful” surroundings in order to catch a sense of 
God’s presence? Does not this contrast adversely with that inner radi- 
ance of spiritual vision which enabled the early Christians to make 
any place “the house of God?’’ This is not to say that we should not 
worship in pleasant, attractive surroundings; the early church would 
have done so, doubtless, if it could. But it is important that we recog- 
nize that material equipment is not primary, but secondary. There 
must be vital Christian faith first, without which even the most mag- 
nificent edifice is a mockery, and with which, even a hovel can be a 
place of spiritual exaltation. 

(2) The Time of Worship. There is no evidence to support the 
contention that the Jewish sabbath was formally replaced by the Chris- 
tian Lord’s Day. That is, that the Lord’s Day is the sabbath trans- 
ferred to the first day of the week. The early Christians left Judaism 
very slowly, but, as we have seen, did worship in the peculiarly Christian 
sense on the Lord’s Day. The first day was the day for observing the 
communion service and for setting aside offerings for God’s work. 
Today, then, we should worship on the Lord’s Day, and should make 
it a day of joyful adoration of the risen Lord, not a day of legalistic, 
restrictive, sabbatic regulations. 

The fact that seasonal emphases were unknown in the early church 
should help us exercise caution in their observance today. Doubtless 
any religious observance which can bring people to think of Jesus, in 
these days, is not to be scorned. But we should recognize modern 
Christian festivals as human contrivances and as fraught with potential 
spiritual danger. We must emphasize Jesus as the Son of God, and 
must insist on the great importance of his coming in human flesh, at 
other times than Christmas. The resurrection of Jesus and the future 
life must be perennial emphases of the church, not just the occasions 
for an annual festival. The need of a life of devoted consecration to 
the cause of Christ must always be our concern, not merely a Lenten 
pastime. These festivals are merely pagan religious survivals in 
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Christianity and must be regarded and judged, not as sacrosanct re- 
ligious institutions ordained by Jesus, but as human inventions, to be 
utilized or not in accordance with their genuine Christian value. 

(3) The External Components of Worship. 


a. Prayer. Prayer surely should occupy an important place in 
modern worship, since it was so prominent in the worship of the first 
Christians: We should be interested in extemporaneous prayers, and 
should clearly see that liturgic prayers, even the Lord’s prayer, are apt 
to be instrumental in the gradual refrigeration of worship. We should, 
if we are to reduplicate the early church’s prayers, see to it that they 
breathe the language and spirit of the Scriptures. In our prayers we 
should not be afraid to recount God’s past blessings to us, and should 
ask mainly for the abilities and means to achieve spiritual victories. 
The total absence of any concerted congregational “amen” is to be 
deplored. “‘Amen” means “‘so be it,”’ and it would seem appropriate for 
a congregation to say it when one, in public prayer, has correctly ex- 
pressed their petitions and adoration before God. 

b. Hymns. The early church did not use psalms exclusively ; 
neither should we. The church is not the church of David, but the 
church of Christ. We do not know whether or not musical instru- 
ments were used as accessories to the singing of Christian hymns. That 
they are not specificly mentioned is no reason to conclude that they are 
inherently incompatible with true worship. However, it would seem 
evident that they should be subservient to the main purpose of making 
worship more effective, intelligible and spiritual. The worship of God 
is not a musical concert or a medium for the ostentatious display of 
musical dexterity; it is a time for joyful, reverent, spiritual devotion. 

c. Scripture. The written revelations of God to his people should 
be given a large place in worship. In too many worship services twice 
as much time is given to an anthem of human composition than is de- 
voted to the reading of the Bible. The Old Testament was the Bible 
of the New Testament church, along with apostolic writings. If we 
do not give it the principal place in public reading, now that we have 
the New Testament, nevertheless the fact that it was found to be of 
great value to the primitive Christians should incline us to give it some 
consideration. Any literature which an inspired apostle recommends 
as being capable of giving us learning, patience, comfort and hope 
should not be neglected. 

d. The offering. The offering had a place as a weekly act of 
worship in the New Testament church. The paying of a pledge once 
a year by writing a check at home and sending it to the church treasurer 
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is not, in this light, a commendable practice. Every week one should 
make an offering to God as an act of worship. This weekly sense of 
sharing in the work of Christ will certainly contribute to the growth of 
Christian character, and will enhance the significance of the weekly 
worship service. There should be a continuing return to the New Testa- 
ment conception of giving, as, not a collection for the purpose of paying 
expenses, but a worshipful dedication to God of the fruits of the think- 
ing and toil of dedicated lives. 

e. Christian baptism. When there are those to be immersed into 
Christ the rite should be observed as an act of worship. There should 
be a prayerful, spiritual atmosphere about the whole act. Every effort 
should be made to make it as beautiful as possible, to eliminate factors 
which will emphasize the physical and to stress everything which will 
bring out the spiritual, initiatory and symbolic significance of the 
ordinance. It would seem probable that the incorporation of baptism 
into the total worship service would be better than the general practice 
of having it as an “after service” activity. A much more effective plan 
would be to have the baptistry, surrounded by ferns and flowers, stand 
open during a service in which the resurrection of Jesus and the new life 
in him were celebrated in prayer, song and Scripture, followed by the 
burial and resurrection of men and women in the beautiful symbolism 
of Christian immersion, as the climax of a unified worship emphasis. 
This could be done, not only on a Lord’s Day, but at any other time 
baptisms were to be administered. There is no necessity to make the 
immersion of people into Jesus something to be “got out of the way 
in a hurry.” 

f. The Lord’s Supper. This was central in the worship of the 
New Testament church, as we have seen. This beautiful observance, 
given us by our Lord, should be granted its rightful place, with its many 
facets of spiritual loveliness scintillating with the radiance of God’s 
grace, as the priceless diamond of our weekly worship, for which all 
else should provide the very best setting and background possible. The 
Lord’s Supper is not a reward for Christian living, given us at infre- 
quent intervals, but a means toward the better attainment of Christian 
living week by week. It is not an end toward which we occasionally 
move with penitential preparation, but a means by which, with joyful 
thanksgiving, we are better prepared to live for Jesus, having seen him 
more clearly as our dying and risen Redeemer. The Lord’s Supper 
should not be regarded as an occasionally added worship luxury but as 
an imperatively needed worship essential. 

The weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper is a catholic practice. 
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It was the rule during the first centuries of the church’s greatest expan- 
sion, purity and power. It is still observed weekly by the majority of 
those who name the name of Jesus. When we consider that it is a 
weekly observance in the Greek and Roman Catholic churches, the 
Church of England, most American Episcopal churches, the Plymouth 
Brethren churches, the “Churches of Christ” and “Disciples” churches, 
we realize that the claim that it is a peculiar or minority custom is 
unintelligent. 

It is apparent that careful, unprejudiced scholars are recognizing 
the historic and contemporary importance of the Lord’s Supper in 
Christian worship. In a very recent book, S. Arthur Devan says: 


Except in very recent times and among some branches of Protest- 
ant Christendom, observance of the Supper has always been the para- 
mount act of Christian worship. 


Decrying the acrimonious disputes over the observance he con- 
tinues : 


That which is the profoundest expression of the love of Christ 
. . . has been lamentably made a principle of exclusion, and when we 
want to speak of the divisions of Christendom in the kindliest way, the 
best we can do is to refer to these divisions as so many ‘communions.’ 
All this should not blind us to the fact that it is the central importance 
of this act of worship that has made men so keenly and even bitterly 
zealous concerning it.'** 


And to the concluding sentiments of his valuable and comprehensive 
book I, for one, wish to voice a fervent ‘‘amen.”’ 


There is need for a speedy and drastic reformation in the worship 
of American Protestantism. Such a reformation must be a big refor- 
mation, not the kind of boon-doggling that has sometimes passed by 
the name of ‘the enrichment of worship.’ It must include the whole 
question of restoring the communion to the primacy and frequency 
which it had in primitive Christianity.’** 


(4) Attitudinal Components and Emphases of Worship. 


a. Spirituality. No matter what external reformation is wrought 
in the various aspects of worship, and no matter how near the New 
Testament ideal they may be, they must all fall short of accomplishing 
any real good unless they are accompanied and implemented by true 
spirituality. Too many come to modern services of worship in a mood 
of spiritual indifference or apathy. Some, seemingly, come with an 
attitude of greater inquisitiveness as to the wardrobe of their fellows 


™ S. Arthur Devan, of. cit., pp. 41, 42. ™ Jbid., p. 241. 
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than as to the teachings of the Bible. Many conceive of themselves 
as news reporters rather than worshipers. The solution of the prob- 
lems of worship is contingent, to a marked degree, upon the develop- 
ment of a vital, compelling faith in Jesus as the Son of God, and of 
a sincere purpose to love and serve him. 

b. Joy. Too many modern worship services are conducted in a 
funereal, mournful fashion, as tho any real religious feeling must, of 
necessity, be doleful and dismal in its expression. There is missing that 
undertone of passionate gladness which we find in the New Testament 
worship. Christians worship a God who loves them, who thru his 
Son has provided for their eternal redemption. As obedient servants 
of God Christians have the forgiveness of sin, the gift of the Holy 
Spirit as a helper, the counsel and guidance of God’s Oracles, and the 
promise of everlasting life. A glorious future with God, with all that 
is beautiful, best and blessed is the Christian’s destiny. Why should 
not this magnificent prospect beget enthusiasm and joy? Many have 
false and fading joy because their hopes in life are concentrated on that 
which is elusive and ephemeral. But should the Christian worshiper 
of the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, whose faith is founded on eternal 
truth, approach his heavenly Father as mournfully as tho he had no 
hope and no helper? One of the things which vitiates the testimony 
of Christians to the power of Christ is that worshipers of pleasure are 
joyful and enthusiastic while worshipers of God are doleful and 
apologetic. 

c. Ethical emphasis. The ethical emphasis in worship rises out 
of the desire of Christians to do the will of the Savior who has bought 
them with the price of his own life’s blood. As, in the Lord’s Supper, 
they see the emblems symbolic of that sacrifice, they resolve to be more 
faithful to his every command. In the preaching of the Word they 
are reminded of the graces and virtues which their commitment to 
Christ should cause to appear in their lives. The church worship is 
not set up for the purpose of teaching ethics as such, as an “ethical 
society’ might do. The ethical note arises naturally from love of and 
obedience to a Lord and Master. On the other hand, the worship of 
the church is not just an orgy of esthetic delight in inspiring music, 
beautiful art, stately and well-ordered ritual or polished rhetoric. The 
music, art, ritual, etc., must be subservient to the presentation of God 
in such a way that the worship of his person will result in the doing 
of his will. The whole intent of worship as the first Christians ex- 
emplified it, lies not in the generation of a warm emotional glow which 
will evaporate at the first cold touch of reality, but the establishment 
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of purposes and convictions which will issue in good and Godly deeds. 


d. Didactic emphasis. This has, to some extent, been touched up- 
on in the remarks just concluded. The Christian, in his worship, in 
the first century, not only adored God but used his worship as a means 
of teaching. Even the Lord’s Supper proclaimed the Lord’s death to 
others. The truest worship always carries with it an element of wit- 
nessing and teaching. In the hymns, Scripture, the sermon, even the 
offering, views of God, man, the universe, and human values and 
destiny are being continually set forth. That worship which most 
clearly and vividly depicts Christian truth will have the greatest and 
best didactic value. For this reason, immersion into Jesus has great 
value for it is not only an act of submission to Jesus on the part of the 
candidate and a time of holy memory and spiritual renewal for Chris- 
tians, but it is a vivid, concrete device for teaching the Christian doc- 
trine of the resurrection of Jesus, and of all who are his. It also, of 
course, teaches men the necessity and beauty of obedience to Jesus. 

The words of Jesus about vain worship as a result of erroneous 
teaching, should help us to endeavor to teach, by word and symbolism, 
the truth of God. When ordinances are changed in form or in mean- 
ing from that which Jesus gave them, they have become vehicles for 
teaching “commandments of men,” and their use makes worship vain. 
Sermonic presentations which put forth human opinions as matters of 
divine revelation, requiring our compliance, are also causing men to 
worship fruitlessly. 

e. Sense of brotherhood. The highest activity of a human per- 
sonality is the spiritual worship of the divine Person. Those who join 
in the fellowship of such an activity should be knit together in the hap- 
piest, holiest and most harmonious association in the world. Too many 
modern worshipers fail to approach near to God because they are ex- 
periencing friction and faction among their fellow Christians, perhaps 
even cherishing bitter thoughts in their own hearts. We have today 
lost in too large a measure the fraternal intimacy of early Christianity 
in all our activity. In worship, particularly, we remain separate integers 
joined only in the physical sense of being in the same room. If there 
were always a real coalescence of spirit as there is in some cases, how 
much more fervent and effective our worship would be. The divine 
Fatherhood is best worshiped by a unified, loving brotherhood. 

f. The primacy and presence of Jesus. Jesus should be central 
in our worship if we are to, in any respect, recapture the “lost radiance” 
of apostolic Christianity. We must do everything with Jesus in our 
thoughts and purposes. To this end the Lord’s Supper serves magni- 
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ficently for it centers the thought of the worshiper in the person and 
work of the Son of God. The songs, Scripture, prayers, etc., should 
all be formed with Jesus in mind. The songs are to and about him; 
the prayers are “in his name,” and the offering is for the advancement 
of the kingdom of the one who said, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.’”°° 


If Jesus is known, loved, and obeyed as Lord, Master, Teacher, 
Savior and Son of God, the church must grow in spiritual stature and 
will engage in spiritual worship. The love of the living Christ is the 
dynamic which must give energy and light to every separate act and 
attitude of worship. The name, the personality, the spirit and power 
of the Lord of life was the secret of every success of the early church, 
in worship, and every other area of their experience as his followers. 


Henry Van Dyke, the Presbyterian scholar, has written words of 
vividness and value upon the subject of the centrality and power of the 
name and personality of Jesus in the early church. 


It was this personal animation of the church by Christ that gave 
her influence over men. Contrary to all human probability, against 
the prejudice of the Hebrews who abhorred the name of a crucified 
man, against the prejudice of the Greeks and Romans who despised 
the name of a common Jew, she made her way, not by concealing, but 
by exalting and glorifying the name of Jesus Christ. Indeed, it seems 
as if her career of conquest was actually delayed until that name was 
taken up and written upon her banners. It was in Antioch, where the 
disciples were first called Christians, that the missionary enterprise of 
the church began, and it was from that center, with that title, that she 
went out to her triumph. 


The name of Christ was magical; not as a secret and unintelligible 
incantation, but as the sign of a real person, known and loved . . . The 
music of that name rang thru all the temple of the church, and to its 
harmonies her walls were builded. The acknowledgment of that name 
was the mark of Christian discipleship. To confess that ‘Jesus is the 
Christ’ was the way to enter the church. The symbolism of that name 
was the mark of Christian worship. The central rites of the church 
were baptism into Christ and communion with Christ. Fidelity to his 
name was the crown of Christian martyrdom. Unnumbered multitudes 
of men and women and children went down to death because they would 
not deny he Christ. Whatever the early church was and did, beyond 
a doubt her character and her activity were but the resultant of the 
personal influence that flowed from Jesus Christ.’ 


™ Acts 20:35. : 
™ Henry Van Dyke, The Gospel for An Age of Doubt (New York; Grossett and 
Dunlap, Sixth Edition, Revised, 1906), pp. 64, 65 
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When the life and worship of the modern church is in the match- 
less name and spirit of Jesus, the Lord, then it will be New Testament 
worship, and, what is of greater consequence, it will be worship which 
will bring our world of weary, sinful men to his rest and salvation. 


Subtlest thought shall fail and learning falter, 
Churches change, forms perish, systems go, 

But our human needs, they will not alter, 
Christ no after age shall e’er outgrow.’ 


“ Tbid., John Campbell Shairp, p. 42. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Forty GospeL Hymn Stories. By George W. Sanville. The Rode- 
heaver-Hall Mack Co., Winona Lake, Indiana. 90 p. 1944. 


The name Rodeheaver on the title page of any book having to do 
with Christian hymnology is a guarantee of its excellence. The present 
volume is no exception to the rule; it tells the story of the composition 
of forty of our popular gospel hymns, including such titles as “Brighten 
the Corner,” “The Old Rugged Cross,” “The Church by the Side of 
the Road,” ““When the Roll is Called up Yonder,” etc. The biographic 
material utilized in this study of popular hymns is especially valuable 
for homiletic purposes. Ministers, Sunday School teachers, and lay- 
men who are interested in religious music ought to lay hold of this 
book and read it with genuine pleasure and profit. It is one of the best 
illustrations of the type of religious literature which it represents. 


Doctrines THAT Matter, Re-Stupiep. By C. E. Dunlap, Mode, 
Illinois. 81 p. 25c. Privately printed. 


This little tract deals with some of the more profound problems 
of Christian theology which have evidently occupied the considered at- 
tention of the author. For example, the orthodox interpretation of 
pneumatology which makes the Holy Spirit a person along with the 
Father and the Son is rejected by the author who insists that the com- 
mon tendency to refer to the Holy Spirit as “‘it’’ has a real justification 
in fact. It may be worth noting that an opinion only slightly more radi- 
cal than this sent Servetus to the stake at Geneva some four centuries 
ago. Modern theologians in plenty may be discovered who give com- 
fort to the views expressed by the author of this pamphlet. As a matter 
of fact, such themes are largely by-passed by most present-day writers 
in the field of religion. Nevertheless, studies like those contained in 
this booklet will always command the attention of the more thoughtful 
minority. 


AMERICA AND PALESTINE. Prepared and edited by Reuben Fink. 
American Zionist Emergency Council, New York City. 509 p. 
1944. 

This is a veritable encyclopedia of authentic information concern- 
ing the progress of the Zionist movement in America. It is divided 


into three sections entitled, respectively, historical, political and docu- 
mentary. The historical division contains a brief account of the de- 
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velopment of the Zionist movement in America and a statement of its 
accomplishments thus far. The political section, which covers the most 
space, presents statements from leading authorities, including several 
presidents of the United States and a large number of senators and 
congressmen with reference to the significance of Zionism as a world 
movement. The third part of the book catalogs the most important 
documents having to do with Zionist annals and quotes the text of the 
outstanding ones on the list. This includes, of course, the famous Bal- 
four Declaration which may be said to constitute the charter of the new 
Jewish republic of Palestine. The editor of this noteworthy volume 
has done an excellent piece of work and deserves the thanks of all who 
are interested in one of the most important movements of contemporary 
history. 
Pocket BrBLE Hanpsook. By Henry H. Halley. 16th edition. 
Published by the author, 10 West Elm Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 1944. $1.00 paper; $2.00 cloth. 


This is the 16th edition of what has become the most popular Bible 
handbook in America. The author, H. H. Halley, is a graduate of the 
College of the Bible at Lexington, Kentucky, during the days when 
McGarvey, Grubbs, Graham, Loos and Deweese held forth. In those 
classic times students of the Sacred Text had to commit a good deal of 
it to memory in order to get thru the school. Most of the boys pro- 
ceeded to forget the lines they had memorized; but not so Halley. 
Under the partial stimulus of hospitalization, he continued his memory 
work until he knew practically the whole Bible by heart. When he re- 
covered his health it occurred to him that many people might like to 
listen to the Scriptures, properly recited, and he arranged a repertoire of 
readings covering the text from Genesis to Revelation. The idea was 
a good one and Halley soon became the most famous reader of his type 
in the world. His handbook grew out of his platform experience. It 
makes no pretension to elaborate scholarship but tries to present the 
most important facts having to do with a common-sense understanding 
of the subject in such a way that the man in the street can comprehend 
them. The ever-increasing popularity of the handbook, which now 
reaches its sixteenth edition, is ample proof of the author’s perspicacity. 
Halley’s Handbook has become an indispensable volume for the ordin- 
ary Sunday School teacher or student thruout the length and breadth 
of the land. The latest edition is better than ever and will no doubt 
achieve even greater popularity than its predecessors. 











POTPOURRI 


FE WISH to acknowledge receipt of the following publications : 


which have come to our desk: The Christian (Madison, Wis- 

consin) ; Central Christian Church Bulletin (San Diego, Cali- 
fornia) ; Sixth Area Chapel Bulletin (Camp Wheeler, Georgia) ; The 
Church and the Community (Christchurch, New Zealand) ; Bethany 
Christian Call (Bethany, Missouri) ; Scarritt College Voice ( Nashville, 
Tennessee); Disctpliana; The Little Brown Church in the Valley 
(North Hollywood, California) ; Values (Indianapolis, Indiana) ; Our 
Church (St. Louis, Missouri) ; The New Zealand Christian ( Dunedin, 
New Zealand) ; Cook’s New York City Bulletin; Franklin Circle Bul- 
letin (Cleveland, Ohio) ; The Christlife (Moline, Illinois) ; Northwest 
Christian College Bulletin; The Australian Christian (Melbourne, 
Australia) ; The Pampa Christian News (Pampa, Texas); The Chris- 
tian Visitor (Rensselaer, Indiana) ; Blue and White ; The Central Chris- 
tian (Huntington, West Virginia) ; North Carolina Christian; The 
Interseminarian; The World Council Courier; Souvenir Program, 95th 
Annual Convention Christian Churches of Georgia; Peachtree Christian 
Church (Atlanta, Georgia) ; The Divinity School News (University of 
Chicago) ; The College of the Bible Quarterly (Lexington, Kentucky) ; 
Bethany College Bulletin, and others. 


We have received many messages from former students in the 
service of our armed forces and especially from members of the Chap- 
lains’ Corps. We are grateful for all these remembrances and regret 
exceedingly that we cannot publish all of them in their entirety. Space 
limitations make it imperative for us to give only a few citations. 

Captain S. W. Hartfelter, who is a loyal subscriber to SHANE, 
writes us in part: 


“T think Butler would be most wise in becoming a member of the 
Midwest Clinic. I am not well acquainted with the clinic itself, but 
the field of psychiatry as we know it today is such an infant and is 
so definitely tied up with religion Butler can become a pioneer among 
seminaries and colleges of religion by creative work in this vast and 
important field. Especially in these war years and in the many years 
to follow we shall need ministers well trained in the field of pastoral 
psychiatry...” 


We are glad to say that the School of Religion is now a member 
of the Midwest Clinic and that it is doing its best to emphasize the work 
which Chaplain Hartfelter so enthusiasticly approves. 
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Chaplain W. J. Moore who resigned his position on the School of 
Religion faculty to enter the service writes from New Britain: 


“Tomorrow is the day set for the opening of the hospital to pa- 
tients. Much labor has gone into the hospital installations which are 
well on the way to completion. We have some first-rate equipment 
and with our 25 doctors and their assistants we should be able to give 
sick and wounded soldiers as efficient service as that of the Methodist 
Hospital in Indianapolis . . .” 


Mrs. Moore and her son, Frederick, called at the SHANE office 
during the autumn. We trust that this family like countless others in 
America and thruout the world may be reunited in celebration of the 
holiday season for 1945. 

Captain Robert E. Hanson well known to many of our alumni 
writes from New Guinea : 


“It has been my happy and blessed privilege to baptize nearly a 
hundred men in the likeness of the Lord’s death, burial and resurrection. 
Beside these an uncountable number have come to reconsecrate and re- 
dedicate their lives to the character of their Christ. Outstanding, I think, 
is the continued and constant response to the Lord’s Supper. It seems 
when the issues of life become real and the future uncertain, that our 
Christianity must all the more have something tangible and personal 
whereby we can be sustained . . .” 


Chaplain R. W. Blanchard stationed at Camp Wheeler, Georgia, 
sent us a very attractive program of his communion service which cer- 
tainly seems to reinforce the above statement of Chaplain Hanson. 

We are also in receipt of a beautiful memorial booklet prepared 
by Rev. Morton D. Bryant of Leavenworth, Kansas, in commemoration 
of his son, First Lieutenant Clifford B. Bryant, who was killed in action 
piloting a Mitchell bomber over the central Pacific May 11, 1943. The 
pamphlet quotes among other statements that of General H. H. Arnold, 
Commanding General of the Army Air Forces, to the following effect : 


“As a pilot he (Lt. Bryant) enthusiastically accepted assignments 
of responsibility fulfilling them in an alert resourceful manner that 
earned the praise of superior officers and the admiration of his 
comrades.” 


Gerald Krueger now with our armed forces in Great Britain 
writes us: 


“T have not as yet read the QUARTERLY except for a bit but have 
been looking forward to doing so. I have not become acquainted with 
any of our churches here as yet. I do not know where they are but 
know that there are some here . . .” 
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Many of our former students will remember Boyd and Betty Col- 
lins. Boyd is now with our armed services and writes in part: 


“On the night before our first beachhead and during the raid on 
the second night I was scared. We were all a little; but a man must be 
scared to be brave, for bravery is the overcoming of fear. War, more 
than any other situation, makes evident the advantages of being a 
Christian.” 


We have received communications from James H. Tilsley, Wichita, 
Kansas ; Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. Green, Manchester, England; Frank 
B. Huston, Florida; William Mullendore, Franklin, Indiana; Frank 
McCoy, Santa Maria, California; Charles Butz-Titus, Cherokee, Okla- 
homa; and Frank J. Albert, Harvard University. 











